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AUBER’S LE PHILTRE AND DONIZETTI’S 
LELISIRE DPAMORE: A COMPARISON. 


By EBENEZER PROUT, Mus. D. 
(Continu.d from p. 27.) 
I HAVE now to speak of the music which Auber and 


Donizetti respectively have set to the libretto of 

which I gave an account last month ; the most con- 
venient plan will be to collate the two scores, number by 
number. I shall in each case speak first of the French 
opera, as being the earlier in date. 

Auber’s overture to Ze Philtre, though less frequently 
heard than some of his other orchestral preludes (such as 
Masaniello, Fra Diavolo, and the Crown Diamonds), is 
tolerably well known, and in musical interest is little, if 
at all, inferior to those that I have just named. It opens 
with an introduction of a martial character : 


Andante con moto. 
al 


















































This subject, in accordance with a frequent practice of 
the composer’s, is taken from the body of the work, and 
is heard again at the beginning of the trio which precedes 
the finale of the first act. ‘Chis introduction, forty-six 
bars in length, is followed by an extended ad/egro vivace, 
written, as in many other overtures (¢.¢. Mozart’s Figaro), 
in abridged sonata form, ze. sonata form without any 
free fantasia. The first subject, over a tonic pedal, is 
pastoral in charac‘er. 
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Ex. 2. Allegro vivace. 
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The second subject, the first section of which is in 
E minor, instead of E major, also begins over a tonic 
pedal. It will suffice to quote the melody. 








When the major key is reached, a new and piquant 
theme is presented, which, like Example 1, is taken 
from the trio above referred to. 























These quotations will sufficiently indicate the character 
of the overture, which must rank among the brightest 
and most genial of Auber’s instrumental movements. 
Donizetti's opera contains no overture ; there is only a 
short orchestral prelude leading directly into the opening 
chorus. This prelude consists of an allegro of only one 
sentence, followed by a larghetto of no more than thirty- 
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nine bars. I give the opening in full, and the first four 
bars of the larghetto. 
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may be fairly said of this number in the two scores 


that honours are divided. The lover’s exclamation, 
“ How beautiful she is!” is treated by Auber as a short 
arioso ; in the Italian score Nemorino sings a cavatina, 
of which I quote the commencement : 


Ex. 8. Larghetto. 
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It is obvious that no cemparison can here be made 
between the two pieces, but it will hardly be questioned 
that Auber commences his work in a more effective 
manner. 

The opening chorus is treated very similarly by both 
composers, Both write it in § time, and both precede it 
by an orchestral prelude in which much use is made of 
pedal points. Auber’s first subject is 

Ex. 6. Allegro non troppo. 
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In Térézine’s (Adina’s) song of the love-potion Auber’s 


treatment is, in my opinion, decidedly superior to 
Donizetti’s. Auber starts with a piquant subject— 
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while Donizetti treats the ballad as a slow waltz, the 
principal theme being in the orchestra. 


Ex. 10. 5 
$ Andantino. 
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and Donizetti’s—very pretty, but perhaps slightly more 
commonplace— 
Ex. 7. Allegro. 
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No less strongly contrasted are the two settings of the 
refrain. I give the commencement of each; the harmony 
in both cases is so simple that it will suffice to indicate 
the bass notes. In Le Phsltre the melody is 
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In the latter work the passage just quoted is repeated 
fortissimo by the chorus in unison, a somewhat cheap 
effect. Auber has a charming inspiration here; the 
following beautiful theme being given to the chorus 
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In the following scene (the entry of the sergeant) there 
is more difference of treatment. In Le Philtre there is 
a long and spirited song in march time and rhythm, 
beginning 


Ex. 14. Adieyretto, mouvement de marche. 
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In Donizetti’s score we find an elaborate concerted piece 
tor sol¢ and chorus. After a short introductory march 
for the orchestra, Belcore begins his song, in approved 
Italian style, with a /arghetto— 


Ex. 15. Larghetto. 
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Co-me Pa - ri-de vez-z0-so porse il po-mo al-la pit bel- la. 


This melody, seventeen bars in length, is followed by 
some dialogued recitative, after which it is repeated with 


some florid: ornamentation. An ad/egro succeeds, of 
which I quote one of the leading subjects— 


Ex. 16. Allegro vivace. 
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This movement is worked up into a long and effective 
ensemble. 

Térézine’s avowal of her coquettish disposition gives 
Auber the opportunity for one of the most charming 
songs in his score. Could the sentiment of the words be 
more daintily expressed than in the opening phrase ? 


Ex. 17. Allegro moderato, 
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La coquet- te - fait..mon seul..... bonheur. 
This style is maintained throughout the whole piece ; 
I only regret that 1 cannot give much longer quotations. 
In the Italian work the same situation is treated as a 
long and very florid duet between Adina and Nemorino, 
The former begins : 


Ex. 18. Cantabile. 
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Here again, I cannot help giving the preference to 
Auber, as being much fresher in idea. The Italian duet, 
though very melodious, is rather commonplace. 

The following number of Ze PAz/tre has no equivalent 
in L’Elistre. It is the mocking chorus of girls, to whom 
Guillaume turns for consolation. The theme is first 
given as a solo by Jeannette. 


Ex. 19. Allegretto. 
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Notice here the charming use of the augmented second 
in the meledy, This subject is then repeated by the 
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chorus of girls, by whom Guillaume’s appeals for pity are 
only received with laughter and scorn. 

The entry of the charlatan is very similarly treated by 
both composers. The doctor’s song, as set by Auber, 
has more variety, both in melody and in change of ¢emzfo, 
than the corresponding number in the Italian work ; for 
Donizetti’s air is quite an aria duffa, with rapid, half- 
spoken declamation for the voice, while the whole, or 
nearly the whole, musical interest lies in the accompani- 
ment. Both settings are, however, very effective ; the 
length to which this analysis is extending warns me to 
be sparing in my quotations. 

The following dialogue, in which the doctor sells the 
pretended love-potion to Guillaume, is treated by Auber 
as arecitative. Donizetti has in the same place a duet 
(Nemorino and Dulcamara), very tuneful, but far too 
long ; it occupies more than sixteen rather closely printed 
pages of the vocal score. On the other hand, the Italian 
master sets the scene in which the lover, left to himself, 
drinks the potion merely as a recitative; while Auber 
introduces here one of the most beautiful airs in the 
opera, “ Philtre divin, liqueur enchanteresse.” I must 
find room for the first subject, which is preceded by a 
symphony of sixteen bars. 


Ex. 20. Andantino. 
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lover much might be written, did space permit. I can 
only quote what may be called the most important 
subject in both works, to show the different methods of 
treatment. In each case I give only the melody and the 
bass ; the accompanying harmonies are so simple that 
the reader will have no difficulty in supplying them. 
Auber has 


Ex. 23. Allegro. 
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and Donizetti, in the corre:ponding situation, 


Ex. 24. Allegro. — 
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At the end of this movement there is an orchestral 
interlude, during which Guillaume drinks the potion ; 
then follows an ad/egro in which he expresses his joy at 
the certainty of being loved, beginning as follows: 

Ex. 21. Allegro. ~ 
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Elle va donc.... se ren + dre,monbonheur est cer -tain, 
The music becomes more and more animated, till it 
terminates in a merry “tra la la la!” which I quote 
because considerable use is made%of the subject in the 
second act. 
Ex. 22. Allegro. 
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Of the following duet between the heroine and her 
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I am not sure that I can rely upon my own judgment, 
because I must confess to a great partiality for Auber’s 
music, of which I have made a special study; but it 
certainly seems to me that Donizetti’s music here, as 
in many other parts of the work, is distinctly inferior 
in freshness of idea to Auber’s, 


The two numbers (trio and finale) which follow this 
duet are very effectively treated by both composers. 
At one point Donizetti, thanks to his Italian librettist, 
has a distinct advantage. When Térézine (Adina) 
promises to marry the sergeant the same evening, 
Scribe gives Guillaume only the despairing exclamation, 


‘‘L'épouser dés ce soir! O funeste destin ! 
Quand elle doit, hélas! ne m’aimer que demain!” 


Romani, in his Italian version, has introduced a passionate 
appeal on the part of the unfortunate lover to Adina 
to postpone the marriage to the next day. The move- 
ment is one of the most expressive in Donizetti’s score. 





| I give the opening : 
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Ex. 25. 
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This movement is worked up into a most effective 
ensemble for principals and chorus. What follows is 
less interesting, though pretty and melodious. 

Auber’s music to the same two numbers is bright and 
sparkling. Two of the most important subjects of the 
trio have already been referred to as being used in the 
overture (Examples 1 and 4). I must refrain from 
quoting the subjects of the finale, as these articles are 
extending to an inordinate length. At the close Auber 
very felicitously reintroduces the opening theme of the 
introduction. 

(To be concluded.) 








THE CONCERT CRAZE. 


IN cutting the pages of the last volume of Mr. W. Ashton 
Ellis’s translation of Wagner’s prose works the other day, 
1 lingered to read an essay on Parisian Amusements, a 
passage of which caught my feviewing eye. The essay 
in question, a footnote tells us, was contributed in 1841 
to a magazine entitled Luropa, and what immediately 
struck me as remarkable was that in Paris nearly sixty 
years ago the state of the musical world was almost 
identical with that of London of to-day. Wagner divides 
concerts into three classes: (1) those given by virtuosi 
of renown, (2) by “the standing army of teachers,” and 
(3) by déutants, with the intention of conquering all 
Paris. Of the concert-givers of the third class Wagner 
remarks that they are “for the most part” pianoforte 
players, “young people from twelve to forty-four years 
old.” The singers at these concerts were mainly students 
of the Conservatoire who had gained “second prizes.” 
The audience had free tickets. The second class of 
concert-givers. were “the standing army of teachers,” and 
the audience consisted of young-lady pupils and their 
relatives, who paid for their tickets. In the first rank of 
concerts were those, of course, given by “ virtuosi of 
renown ”—“ they are called celebrities and act accord- 





ingly . the audience has made a queue, goes into 
raptures and amuses itself.” In fact, according to Wagner, 
the audience at each class of concert “amused ” itself, 
which is the only difference I can see between Paris of 
1841 and London of 1900, But beyond and above these 
three classes of concerts, there were now and then a few 
specially brilliant affairs, which were attended by the 
rank and fashion of Paris, and were described in the 
Press as “les plus beaux et les plus brillants de 
Pannée.” 

It is a saddening reflection that practically the musical 
world of to-day is the same as that which Wagner so 
satirically described nearly sixty years ago. I could 
give a list month by month of the concerts in London 
which should be placed in one or other of Wagner’s 
categories. To be sure,it is no crime to give a concert, 
and if one were but philosophical enough it would have 
to be admitted that the desire to shine in some way or 
other is so natural to human beings that it is the merest 
waste of breath to protest against it ; but I cannot help 
thinking that this concert craze is one which every right- 
minded critic should combat with all the strength in his 
power. Especially is this the case with Wagner’s third 
class of concerts, with which we are so famiiiar in 
London. The “standing army of teachers” has every 
right to give pianoforte or vocal recitals; these are, 
indeed, the very best form of advertisement, and fulfil a 
decided want in giving an object-lesson to parents in the 
musical capabilities of the teachers of their children or 
of their friends’ children. We critics, perhaps, should 
not be invited, or, if we are, we should be informed that 
the recitals are given for professional reasons only, 
whereas at present we are left quite in the dark, and we 
cannot know all the thousands of teachers of the piano 
and singing by name, so that very often we make mis- 
takes and judge a conscientious professor of the piano 
from the virtuoso standpoint, with the result that the 
recital does her more harm than good. 

I may say, in passing, that personally I do not believe 
in a teacher of the piano who is not up to virtuoso form ; 
I do not see how a lady who gives a wooden interpreta- 
tion of a Beethoven sonata, who batters Chopin to pieces 
with a hard touch, and who has but an old-fashioned idea 
of the use of the pedals, blurring harmonies right and 
left with sublime zsouctance—1 say I cannot see how a 
pianist of this description, however conscientious she may 
be, and however good a musician, can possibly be a good 
teacher except in a most elementary sense. But, on the 
whole, the “standing army of teachers” has reason in 
giving concerts, and if only they would describe them- 
selves as teachers on their programmes there would be 
nothing more to say. And then the virtuosi, like the 
golden sovereigns in the adage, can look after them- 
selves. It is the ever-increasing army of musicians who 
aspire to be artists that vexes the soul of the critic, and 
saddens it if he be of a kindly disposition. From some 
experience cf these concert-givers I would divide them 
into the following classes: (1) the young pianist or 
violinist (generally a girl) who has talent and is induced 
to give a concert either (a) by her master, as an adver- 
tisement of his teaching skill, or (4) because she has to 
earn her own living and is thought by kind friends to 
have uncommon talent ; (2) the young pianist, violinist, 
or singer (rather older than Class 1) who has gone 
through a sound musical education at one of the teaching 
institutions, and hopes to make a career as virtuoso or a 
name in order to obtain pupils; (3) the yéungish lady 
or gentleman (older than either of the two preceding 
classes) who has taken to music and desires to enter a 
public career, generally as singer, because (a) her friends 
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tell her she should, (4) because the career of public per- 
former is more stimulating than darning stockings at 
home or looking after the material comforts of a brute 
of a husband, or (c) because having been left on 
her own resources she desires to make a living—properly 
speaking, in this case she should be put in Class 2. 
could enlarge on these classes, and cou!d subdivide them 
more thoroughly, but roughly they represent the different 
types of young musicians or musical amateurs who give 
concerts in London, just as they did in Wagner’s Paris 
sixty years ago. It should be explained that though I 
have spoken of the concert-giver as “she,” I mean it to 
include men as well. The reasons for their taking up 
music are identical in essence if not in outward form. 
Thus, instead of taking to the concert platform because 
darning stockings is not a congenial occupation, they 
turn their voices to account, because in other walks of 
life they have not shown the persistence and strength of 
character that command success. While saying this I do 
not mean to infer that every executant musician who has 
begun life in a profession or business and has subse- 
quently “taken to” music is necessarily a duffer—the 
contrary is often the case—but as a rough rule the asser- 
tion holds good. 

With regard to the first class I have only to say 
this : if a young girl or boy really possesses talent or 
genius as an executant musician, she or he cannot begin 
the concert career too soon. Liszt, Rubinstein, Joachim, 
Lady Hallé—in fact, almost every virtuoso of renown has 
practically been an artist at seventeen years of age, and even 
much earlier, But these are the exceptional cases, and if 
one had to write about exceptional cases there would be 
no room for this article. The usual thing is to find that 
the young pianist or violinist of fifteen or sixteen who 
gives a recital is nothing more than a talented student 
who may or may not ripen into an artist. I daresay 
there would be no harm in giving one recital ; in fact, 
it may be said that there is good, for until a young 
executant is heard in a concert-room, and with more 
opportunities of showing what she can do than can 
be given her at a students’ concert of one of our 
teaching institutions, it is not possible adequately to 
gauge her gifts. But when once the public recital has 
been given and the judgment of the critics and musical 
friends obtained, the young musician should retire from 
public life and study further, unless she be, of course, 
one of my exceptional cases. And this is just what is not 
done. We critics, much as we are abused, do know a 
thing or two. If we did not, we would have to be even 
more foolish and dense than we are generally held to be. 
And that thing or two includes a knowledge of piano- 
playing and singing—the latter not necessarily from a 
pseudo-scientific, voice-production point of view—and if 
in criticising a young pianist we say that her musical 
feeling is good, but that her technique is not sure enough, 
and generally advise her to study further, you may rely 
on it that we are right, however wrong some of us may 
go in judging a new composition or a new interpretation 
of an old work. Unfortunately, we have acquired such a 
bad name for stupidity that only those we praise believe 
in our verdicts. It is a pity, because in nine cases out of 
ten we are right. The result is that the kind friends of 
the young performers praise them up to the skies and 
refer slightingly to what we have said, and the young 
artist keeps to the platform, and gradually sinks into 
a third- or fourth-rate virtuoso, when she might have 
become at least a second-rate artist. I have two cases in 
my mind. I cannot mention names, and really the names 
do not matter. The first is that of a young lady who 
did play as a virtuoso some years ago, but had the goad 
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sense to retire and perfect herself in her art, with the 
result that when I heard her after an interval of some 
four years I was astonished at the progress she had 
made. If she had gone on playing in public, she would 
not now be on the road to becoming our foremost lady 
The other case is that of a young lady who 
has decided musical gifts and a fine sense of style. She 
has played at several students’ concerts of the institution 
at which she received her musical education, has given 
a recital, has been engaged to play at a famous series of 
chamber concerts, and, for all I know, will be engaged 
again, and will give another pianoforte recital. But her 
technique is not powerful enough, or sure enough, or 
finished enovgh—she is just a rough diamond which 
would, I think, bear the cutting. And, from all I hear, 
it is very unlikely she will undergo the process. If she 
does not, she is doomed as an artist, for she hasa great 
deal to learn which she cannot possibly teach herself. 
With regard to the concerts given by young musicians as 
an advertisement of the teacher, I have such strong 
opinions that perhaps they may seem exaggerated. But 
I must say that the professor who allows a pupil to 
appear in public as a public pianist when he must know 
quite well that she has no particular talent for the art, 
is guilty of something which is very like a crime, simply 
to advertise himself. To play at a students’ concert is 
one thing, and to pose as a piano-recitalist is another. 
The first is all in the day’s work, but the second is liable 
to make a young musician terribly conceited, and lead 
her to think that no further study is necessary. 

As to my second class—the young man or woman who 
gives a recital on leaving the Conservatoire—there is 
nothing much to be said. Generally they know they are 
not exceptionally gifted, and the recital does lift them up 
in their profession. In fulness of time they become 
members of “the standing army of teachers”—and a 
right good army it is, nowadays. Only here again, as 
a critic, I could wish we were given some kind of hint 
that these young musicians do not aim at making a 
career as virtuosi, for not having received that hint it 
is plainly our duty to criticise the givers of public con- 
certs from the public-recital standard, and in doing so 
we may be injuring a useful career at the outset. To 
a certain extent both Classes 1 and 2 are legitimate 
outcomes of the musical art, and must be accepted 
as part of our musical life. It is when we come to Class 
3, the “half-baked musicians,’ as Sir Alexander Mac- 
kenzie once called them, that we are face to face with 
the concert craze in the most virulent and irritating form 
of the disease. Here the critic should never spare his 
hand from mistaken ideas of kindness—even the sub- 
division (c), the young woman who has to earn a living 
somehow, should not be spared. There is no need for 
anyone to attempt to earn a living by the exercise ofan art 
when so many useful professions are now open to women. 
And as for the discontented young married woman or 
the young lady with rich parents who is tired of home- 
life, I would pack them all to the rightabout, and every 
critic worth his salt should do the same. Unfortunately 
we are apt to be kind, and these conceited and half-trained 
musicians are allowed to flaunt their incapacity on our 
concert-platforms almost unrebuked. There is actually 
a trade in the bringing out of these would-be artists, and 
I have no doubt it is a trade that pays well. Of late 
years the concert of début‘anies has been quite a feature 
of our musical life, and in this respect at least the con- 
ditions of the art have altered since Wagner wrote 
of Paris in 1841. In a certain sense it is a canker that is 
pervading all society—this desire of publicity at all costs. 
It is abnormal, especially in the case of music ; for 
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it cannot be too often insisted that the public concert- 
room is not the natural place in which this class of 
pianoforte and violin playing and, to a certain extent, 
singing should be heard. The amateur has a large 
field; it is in her power to make music a part of life, 
as it should be ; and the public recital is only excusable 
on the ground that the performer has exceptional talent 
both for execution and interpretation. Even in sucha 
case it may well be doubted if the recital or concert is 
not a mistake, and an offence against art, in its very 
essence, for it is not natural that we should sit for a 
couple of hours and listen to all sorts and conditions of 
music, or to one single arti@ giving a pianoforte recital. 
Even a Paderewski can hardly enchain our attention 
to the end of a long programme, and when musicians 
of infinitely smaller gifts attempt to do the same the 
really musical person rebels, But the giving of many 
concerts and the performance at them is a craze which 
is part of our growing love of notoriety. All the 
critic can do is to attempt to crush the craze when 
it is evidently the outcome of an ill-balanced desire 
for notoriety. And if he succeeded, what would become 
of the critic? EDWARD A, BAUGHAN. 








CONCERNING MUSICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 


Most unprofessional men would think twice before 
undertaking to take command of the British troops in 
South Africa, and beat or be beaten by the Boers. There 
are few who without any preliminary training would 
assume the part of Wotan or Siegfried, or even Hunding, 
in the Vibelungs’ Ring. Nay, we know no one who 
would readily appear at St. James’s Hall before a large 
and fashionable audience and play a solo on the fiddle, 
or the flute, or the trombone, or some instrument he 
had never handled b-fore. And these facts are to the ex- 
ceeding great glory of the human species: they show some 
modesty yet to be left in the world. But when one looks 
at a few of the scores of biographies of musicians issued 
by an industrious press every year, one sees things that 
are not to the exceeding great glory of the human species, 
things that make one doubt wheth:r there is any modesty 
whatever left in the world. It would seem as if almost 
any man, almost every man, thought himself qualified to 
tell or re-tell the story of a great musician’s life, and to 
criticise. or repeat the old criticisms of a great 
musician’s achievements. A man who would never 
dream of attempting to play a musician’s music in St. 
James’s Hall attempts without hesitation, and after the 
most desultory preliminary study, an account of the 
musician’s life and works. Consequently the weekly 
and monthly press—more especially, of course, that part 
of it intended for provincial and suburban consumption— 
delivers every week or every month an enormous quantity 
of the most appalling rubbish conceivable. This scrib- 
bling of bad magazine articles and sketches is bad 
enough. It has gone on for years. But lately the 
magazine scribblers have grown bolder. They have taken 
t» issuing their lucubrations in book form. And not only 
have we the biography fiend with us, but the recollec- 
tion and reminiscence fiend also. Whoso has met a 
great man, even if the great man merely kicked him, 
rushes into print with his reminiscences and recollections 
immediately after the great man’s death. Thereisa story 
of a gentleman who met a certain noble lord in the 
corridor of a hotel. “The two persons collided, and the 
noble lord remarked, “ Get out of the way, you fool!” 
‘ So kind of him, don't you think,” said the gentleman; 

because he needn’t havé noticed me at all unless he 





liked.” And that is the spirit of the musical recollector 
(if we may coin a very villainous word). He publishes, 
as evidence of his intimate friendship with the great man, 
such notes as this: “ Dear Sir, I have no remembrance 
of having seen you or heard of you, and in any case 
regret my inability to receive you at the hour you mention. 
Yours, etc.” The tide of this kind of stuff, now flowing 
from not only tenth-rate firms but from many firms 
which consider themselves first-rate, and some which 
really are, is such as to call for emphatic protest. We 
have before us two biographies of musicians— Wagner,” 
by C. A. Lidgey, and “ Beethoven,” by F. J. Crowest, 
both published by a well-known house—Dent ; one book 
of “recollections,” namely, “ Recollections of Johannes 
Brahms,” by Albert Dietrich and J. V. Widmann, 
translated by Dora E. Hecht, and issued by Seeley ; and 
one book which is half biography and half reminiscence, 
“Sir Arthur Sullivan: Life-story, Letters, and Remi- 
niscences,” by Arthur Lawrence, published by B>wden. 
They are of unequal demerit, but they all come under 
the head of books which decidedly should not have bzen 
published. We cannot help thinking that before Mr. 
Crowest and Mr. Lidgey published, or indeed wrote, 
they should have given their subjects several months 
more of solid thought ; they should afterwards have cor- 
rected their manuscripts at least for errors of grammar 
or fact ; and later again they should have corrected their 
proofs for similar errors. With more time they might 
have produced works of sterling merit. As it is, they 
have rushed into cold type with books containing little that 
is new excepting the mistakes. We do not propose to 
devote to such a purpose the space that would be neces- 
sary to prove in detail this charge. We assert, without 
the slightest fear of contradiction, that more will b+ learnt 
from Riemann or from Grove about the lives, aim, and 
achievements of Beethoven and Wagner, than will be 
learnt from the most careful perusal of books of this type. 
Messrs. Dietrich and Widmann are of the recollecting 
species. Tney knew Brahms, and they were determined 
that every one should know that they knew Brahms. 
So they put down all they remembered of their deal- 
ings with that composer, of their journeys and ta'ks 
and evenings with him; and the result is a great 
many pages of utter dulness. Brahms was not, at 
the best, a very lively and stimulating person. He 
rarely said anything clever; and he seems most 
effectually to have prevented Messrs. Widmann and 
Dietrich from thinking anything clever abou: him. At 
any rate, whatever clever things they may have thought 
about him, they have taken good care not to utter them. 
Two or three glimpses of the composer in Italy are in- 
teresting ; but when one reflects for a moment, one 
realizes that ever so commonplace a person in the same 
circumstances would be equally interesting, and that a 
great many persons would be far more interesting. Ilad 
Messrs. Dietrich and Widmann spent their time on 
Richard the Garrulous, instead of on the gentleman who 
has been styled Johannes the Dull, they might have got 
tons of “‘readable copy,” as cold-blooded editors call it, 
instead of a few ounces of unreadable copy. Mr. 
Lawrence’s book is a book written for the moment, and 
in a moment it will be dead. Mr. Findon contributes a 
chapter of rather to» enthusiastic praise of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan ; but the rest of the volume is made up of the 
kind of thing which fills the columns of the society papers 
every week—most of it indeed has already filled them. 
We ourselves think it a mistake to write a man’s life 
before the man is no longer amongst the living; but 
in any case it should not be done in a light, trivial 





fashion. If Sir Arthur Sullivan’s music is worth anything 
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at all, it is worth examining carefully in connection 
with the facts of his history, to the end that all the 
influences which moulded or modified it may be traced. 
Merely to record the appointments he has held, the 
dinners he has eaten, the dates of his successes, his 
experiences in America, and so on, with an enormously 
long et cetera—these things are useless, are nothing 
more than irrelevant gossip. 

Here, then, we have four books of the sort commonly 
published, and, we assume, commonly read, to-day. We 
are the more strenuous in protesting against them because 
of the present backward state of music in this country. 
Such books are sometimes, though quite rarely, published 
about painters, poets, novelists and once popular bur- 
lesque actresses ; but they do little harm, for burlesques, 
novels, poems, paintings, have each their public which dis- 
regards gossip altogether. But the one thing wanting to 
music in England to-day is a public, an educated public, 
which understands the aim and purpose of music. The 
really educated public of this class is very, very small ; 
the larger musical public is a public that is (of course) 
“passionately fond” of music, but draws no distinction 
between, say, Palestrina and Sullivan. Music, to the 
large general musical public, is either “ pretty” or “not 
pretty.” Bach is rejected because he is not “ pretty ” ; the 
slow movement and thunder and lightning effects in the 
Pastoral symphony of Beethoven are listened to because 
they are “ pretty,” while the finale of the Eroica and the 
whole of the Eighth are left out in the cold with Bach 
because they are not “pretty.” The whole force of that 
tremendous engine the printing press should be used to 
educate the people, to let them know what is fine in the 
music of all the masters, to teach them wherein Bach differs 
from Palestrina and Palestrina and Bach from Wagner, 
and soon. The relation of music to the other arts wants 
very full and complete explanation ; it is ridiculous that 
a whole nation should be left with the absurd notion that 
somehow or another music has never had, and has not 
now, any relation to the other arts or to the events that have 
altered the thoughts and destinies of mankind during the 
past three centuries. There are now in existence long 
and laborious lives of all the really important musicians ; 
itis extremely improbable that the lists of the facts of 
their lives will be lengthened. Now is come the time of 
the essayist—not the high and dry essayist ; but the man 
who can speak in good, clean, manly Anglo-Saxon, and 
teach everyone what to look for in the works of each of 
the composers, and explain why the thing to be looked 
for came to be there and not some other thing. When 
will some one come along and attempt the task ? 


LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


THE theatre management has again presented two novelties, to 
one of which—Cusanova, by Lortzing—we have already made 
brief reference. Although no actual novelty, there is probably 
scarcely anyone living who has heard it, for the opera at the 
time of its production was withdrawn after a few performances, 
and passed into oblivion. This attempt at revival will probably 
prove fruitless, for the musical value of the work is not of suffi- 
cient importance to compensate for the weak libretto. It is 
indeed strange to see a number of musical people—who go into 
raptures over the boldest harmonies and discords of up-to-date 
modern composers, and who regard Hugo Wolf’s songs, which 
only ten years ago would have had no chance, as manilestations 
of highest art (songs by the side of which those of Schumann or 
Brahms are of no account)—estimate Lortzing above his value, 
and fall down before Strauss’s ** Fledermaus.” 

The other, a genuine novelty, was Der Vicomte von Letoridves, 
a comic opera in three‘acts by Bogumil Zepler, a composer of 


whose personality nothing hitherto has been known. The work 
can scarcely be described even as second-rate, for the invention 
is frequently commonplace, and many of the numbers really 
belong to the operetta genre. The orchestration, as is always 
the case nowadays, is skilful, but of distasteful style. The per- 
formance was praiseworthy ; Frau Gutheil-Schoder, of Weimar, 
who impersonated the Viscount Letoriéres, was particularly 
good. Up to now, both operas named have been given—the 
one twice, the other three times ; and again it appears that the 
theatre management is not concerned to give what is mez and 
valuable, but merely what is mew. The theatre, however, offered 
an interesting evening on the occasion of the gala performance 
in honour of the Saxon royal pair. Phantasten in Auerbach’s 
Keller was the piece given; the libretto by Schumacher, a 
young architect, and the music by Carl Frodl and Wittenbecher, 
two pupils of the Conservatorium here, and particularly of 
Reinecke ; and they have written in good and agreeable style. 
Passing from the theatre to the concert-hall, we mention the 
fourteenth Gewandhaus concert, on January 25th, with the fol- 
lowing programme :—Symphony (No. 6, in C minor), by Alex- 
ander Glazounow (new); Concerto for pianoforte (No. 2, in 
D minor), by MacDowell, performed by Mme. Teresa Carreiio ; 
Wagner’s Siegfried-Idyll ; solo pianoforte pieces : (2) Beethoven’s 
Andante in F; (+) Etude in a flat (from Op. 25), Chopin ; 
(c) Military March by Schubert, transcribed by Tausig ; and 
Rossini’s William Telt Overture. Glazounow’s Symphony 
claims honourable mention, for the composer gives proof of 
much learning and good will; bat it does not win our sym- 
pathy, for there is nothing in it which really touches the heart. 
The other novelty of the evening, the MacDowell Concerto, 
contains ove truly charming movement, but which, to produce 
effect, requires an interpreter of the excellence of Mme. Carreiio, 
who, as is natural, was duly /éted. Rossini with his 7¢// 
Overture won, however, the chief triumph of the evening, and 
the work, as one can imagine, was admirably played. His 
Majesty King Albert of Saxony was present at the fifteenth 
concert, which opened with Beethoven’s great Leonore Over- 
ture, and ended with Brahms’ Symphony in F (the third Brahms 
symphony this season). Mme. Melba sang airs by Handel and 
Verdi, whiie several movements from Bach’s Suite in D were the 
filling-up numbers. The arrangement of the programme, as one 
sees, was patchworky as regards style ; and a word of reproach 
may be uttered against the rendering of the Bach ‘* Air,” 
contrary to Bach’s direction, alternately by a soloist (Elerr 
Concertmeister Berber) and by all the first violins. Mme. . 
Melba was much applauded for her wonderful vocalization, and 
was forced to grant an encore ; but her voice was not found to 
be throughout of noble quality, neither was the choice of the 
aria from Z+avéata approved of. 

It will, perhaps, cruse astonishment that the direction of the 
Gewandhaus Concerts did not pay the slightest heed to Mozart’s 
birthday on January 27th. In former days there used always 
to be a special festival, either before or after, when the cozxcert 
day was as near to the 27th of January as was the case this 
time. But even the theatre paid no homage to the master ; only 
the Conservatorium arranged a small private festival : a certain 
number of the teachers combined together and performed some 
of Mozart’s works exclusively to the pupils, who, indeed, 
number in all 700. As this festival was quite private we can only 
give the programme, which consisted of the B flat Trio, per- 
tormed by MM. v. Bose, Concertmeister Hilf, and Professor 
Klengel; Sonata in pD for two pianofortes, played by Professor 
Reinecke and y. Bose ; Quintet (& flat) for pianoforte, oboe, 
clarinet, horn, and bassoon, performed by MM. Reinecke, 
Tamme, Heyneck, Gumpert, and Freytag. The sixteenth 
Gewandhaus Concert opened with Cherubini’s genial Aden- 
cérages Overture, and closed with Beethoven’s ‘* Eroica,” 
both admirably rendered. A third orchestral piece was a short 
Balletscene by Ferdinand Pfohl—a novelty. If we are correctly 
informed, the composer first followed the career of a lawyer, 
was then engaged as musical critic of the Leipzig Zaged/att, 
and afterwards for some time, and in the same capacity, on the 
Hamburger Nachrichten. For anyone occupying such a brilliant 
position, engaging almost to the full his working power, 
to find time and inclination for self production, is in high degree 





| estimable. This small work, however, shows little talent, and 
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it is scarcely conceivable how this work, being by a composer 
hitherto completely unknown, found entrance into the Gewand- 
haus. The themes are throughout of small compass, and con- 
tinually remind one of something or other; on the other 
hand, the scoring displays ability, and the workmanship fair 
ability. The reception which the work met with at the Jubilee 
was exceedingly lukewarm. All the pleasanter was the success 
of the famous fiddler Hubay, who played Mozart’s Concerto 
in A with simple, heartfelt expression, adding three very effective 
cadences, and, as may be expected, with unfailing technique. 
He performed, in addition, Tartini’s ** Trille du diable,” which, 
since Joachim, we have not heard rendered to such perfection. 
The amiable artist, as a matter of course, was forced to give an 
encore. 








LETTER FROM VIENNA. 


ALEXANDER VON ZEMLINSKY—who, as a pupil of our Kon- 
servatorium and avowed pet of the Vienna Tonkiinstler-Verein, 
has the rare good fortune of having his works done everywhere, 
though thus far without a single enduring success—produced his 
new ‘'Fairy” opera, Es war einmal, at the Imperial Opera, 
and secured demonstrative applause, especially after the termina- 
tion of the first act, after which the musical interest declines 
considerably, more particularly during the second act. ‘The 
technical skill, sense of stage effect, mastery of instrumentation 
and vocal writing, call, no doubt, for genuine admiration in a 
young man of twenty-eight ; but these should, of course, be 
mere means to the end. As regards the crucial point—original 
and spontaneous musical invention—seldom has a work so 
brimful of the most glaring plagiarisms—a kind of fot-pourri 
from Lohengrin, Nibelungen, Meistersinger, Parsifal, etc., minus 
Wagner's ingenious interweaving of Le/motiven—appeared on 
the stage. How far the success of the premiere was due to the 
work itself and to a friendly c/ague on behalf of the singers 
(among which Frl. Selina Kurz, Herren Schmedes and Hesch 
greatly distinguished themselves), and more especially of the 
composer himself, time will show. Meanwhile, the stinging 
sarcasm of a wag, who put the accent on the ‘‘ezz” (‘‘It was 
only once,” instead of ‘*Once upon a time’), has not been 
verified, as the work has already enjoyed several repetitions. 
The orchestra and (very important) chorus were quite first-rate, 
and the ambitious young composer owes a special debt of grati- 
tude to Director Gustav Mahler, who conducted the rehearsals 
and performance as if the work were his own. A big share of 
the popular success must also be attributed to the excellent 
libretto by Maximilian Singer after H. Drachmann’s fairy play. 

It was thought that the most exuberant possible ovation 
had been bestowed upon the great actress, Charlotte Wolter, 
upon her withdrawal from the Imperial Playhouse, but Marie 
Renard—sincz 1888 our favourite Mignon, Manon, Rose Friquet, 
Lotte, Dot, Carmen, etc.—at her farewell appearance in the 
last-named part, beat the record. The number of recalls 
bordered on positive cruelty, over 150 being counted by some, 
up to 172 by one statistician, the storms of applause lasting 
about three-quarters of an hour after the conclusion of the per- 
formance. Had the popular songstress not wished the audience 
‘*Good-night ” and vanished, the ovation might have gone on 
till daybreak. ‘The cause of the generally regretted retirement 
in the plenitude of talent and beauty is said to be an impending 
marriage and a coronet. 

A ‘Johann Strauss” Concert, given by the ‘ Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde,” under the direction of R. von Perger, 
brought forward two genuine novelties: A quite delightful 
**Dream-picture” (‘*Traumbild”’) for orchestra, which was 
found among the late composer’s manuscripts, and which must 
be pronounced a valuable addition to orchestral literature of a 
lighter kind. The prelude (‘The return from the Ball”) to 
the third act of the ballet “Cenerentola,” upon which Strauss 
had set to work with unusual enthusiasm shortly before his 
death, must excite sincere regret that the score remains un- 
finished. The music not‘only shows no decline in the fancy 
of the septuagenarian, but it belongs to the Waltz King’s most 
original and choicest inspirations. That Strauss’s exquisite 
scoring, which fascinated even Johannes Brahms, is conspicuous 
in both pieces, may be taken as a matter of course. A charm- 
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ing effect was likewise produced by the beautiful Walzer 
‘Bei uns zu Haus,” skilfully arranged by the said conductor 
for mixed chorus and orchestra, which can be strongly recom- 
mended to choral societies of that class. 

The first of the six extraordinary concerts announced by the 
New Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direction of the 
famous conductor Ferdinand Léwe, was given, with a classical 
programme, before an audience which occupied every seat of 
the great Musikverein. The performance was marked by 
admirable é/an and distinction of light and shade, and the 
artistic as well as material success of this much-needed supple- 
ment to the ancient Philharmonic Society is happily established 
beyond a doubt. 

The Vienna Tonkiinstler-Verein produced a group of choruses 
for female voices by Padre Martini, Orlando di Lasso, Monte- 
verde, and Vittoria; a ‘‘Crucifixus” by the third-named 
(1568-1648), owing to its comparatively advanced chromatic 
treatment, deserves special notice. These works, besides 
the four extremely humorous and no less difficult ‘‘ Prater” 
canons by Mozart, were rendered in truly virtuose fashion by 
the von Hornbostl-Magnus Ladies’ Chorus, under the ddton ot 
their director, Dr. Eusebius Mandyczewski. 

A String Sextet (leader, Marie Soldat-Réger), Op. 12, ia 
D minor, with two celli, by Henry XXIV., Prince of Reuss, 
must, quite apart from its being the work of a reigning 
sovereign, be designated as highly interesting throughout, 
written upon classical lines, but entirely modern in spirit, and 
containing some really beautiful episodes. The scherzo especi- 
ally is a genuine inspiration. The first movement is marked 
by passion and clevation of character. The pretty Andante in 
B flat would gain by compression. The noble theme in D 
minor of the last movement is followed by a masterly set of 
variations, leading to an imposing climax in brilliant p major. 
The distinguished composer bowed his acknowledgment of the 
very favourable reception from the platform. Honour to 
Princes who seek their relaxation in the highest walks of 
musical art. 

The Theater an der Wien produced a new operetta, 7he 
Six o’Clock Train, after Meilhac’s Déoré, by Richard Heu- 
berger, composer of the successsful operetta Der Opfernball 
(Pink Dominoes), which contains some pretty morceaux, with 
much that aims at comic opera, though without sufficient melodic 
inspiration. The orchestration is very clever and the per- 
formance was excellent. There were many recalls, but lastiog 
success seems doubtful ; indeed Richard II., as he has been 
called, is not the man to turn out a successful operetta once a 
year. On the other hand Ahodopfe, in two acts, from the 
antique, libretto after Augier, by Alexander Engel, verses and 
music by the young composer Hugo Felix—who jumped with 
this work, which is above the ordinary level, into the front 
rank of contemporary operetta writers—achieved a genuine 
success at the Carl Theater. The performance, under Ferron’s 
baton, with Miss Mary Halton in the cast—who found in the 
title-role a worthy successor to her famous Mimosa in the Geisha, 
and who, by the way, has made great progress in German —was 
first-rate throughout. Director Franz von Jauner proved once 
more his rare mastery of stage management. J. B. K. 


Correspondence, 


—— 

To the Editor of THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 
THALBERG, MOSCHELES, AND MENDELSSOHN. 
Sir,—I have just read Mr. Franklin Peterson’s article in your 
February issue, headed ‘‘The Apocrypha of Music,” and am 
surprised to find him describing as an apocryphal story the 
incident of Thalberg, Moscheles, and Mendelssohn being as- 
sociated in a performance of Bach's Triple Concerto in D minor, 
and each playing an impromptu cadence. The incident is 
absolutely true: I was present on that memorable occasion, and 
retain the most vivid recollection of it- The performance tok 
place at a morning concert given in honour of Ernst, the viol:nist, 





in June, 1844. I forget the place, but I am sure it was one of 
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the regular London concert rooms. Moscheles, who was a 
famous improvvisatore, led off with a fine classical cadence ; he 
was followed by Thalberg, in his most brilliant form, and both 
were loudly applauded. Then Mendelssohn. who had been 
leaning gracefully over the back of his chair, looking as if his 
thoughts were quite elsewhere, began his cadence very quietly, 
picking up threads, as it were, from the subjects of the Con- 
certo, then suddenly rousing himself, he wound up with a 
wonderful shower of octaves, the effect of which was to electrify 
the audience... It was a marvellous feat of improvisation, and 
the applause was enthusiastic. Mendelssohn was undoubtedly 
the hero of the occasion. There was, however, no interruption 
on Thalberg’s part. I knew all these three great performers 
personal'y, and I am positive that the incident of the impromptu 
cadences was a piece of friendly artistic rivalry, intended to 
make Ernst’s concert more popularly attractive. The Concerto 
was repeated at the second Ernst concert, which took place in 
the following month, but Thalberg had meanwhile left London, 
and Theodor Déhler took his place. Moscheles and Dihler 
played their cadences, but, to the general disappointment, 
Mendelssohn merely played a simple shake and a few concluding 
chords. The distinguished professor of music, to whose 
‘*exuberant imagination’’ Mr. Peterson attributes the story, 
might easily have been an eye- and ear-witness of the actual 
incident, but he happened to have been at Rugby at the time, 
more interested in the playing of football than of concertos. He 
would certainiy not have quoted the incident in a University 
Jecture had he not learnt his facts from a musician who actually 
witnessed it, as I did. Nevertheless, I enjoy even an apocryphal 
story, as long as it is a good one; and, although I was born 
before the battle of Waterloo, I positively dislike anyone who 
insists that Wellington never said, ‘* Up, Guards, atid at ’em.” 
I an, Sir, yours faithfully, 
CHARLES SALAMAN, 
24, Sutherland Avenue, W. 
Feb. 15th, 1900. 





S1r,—I am greatly obliged to Mr. Salaman, who has so kindly 
taken the trouble to write you on this subject, and also to your 
courtesy which has allowed me to append a few lines of explana- 
tion without waiting another month. [I trust that the few lines 
of explanation will not encroach unduly on your columns. I 
did not for a moment propose to throw any doubt on the well- 
known fact that the three artists mentioned were associated in a 
performance of the Triple Concerto, and I should have said in 
the opening sentence of the paragraph referring to the story, 
‘* Another type is zzdebted ¢o an exuberant imagination,” instead 
of the very incorrect and unintentionally misleading ‘‘ product 
of.” I heard the story many years ago, and accepted it and its 
details without any consideration. The first thing which made 
me doubt it in any particular was a conversation some ten years 
ago with Dr. Joachim—indeed, I think I was asking him about 
the story itself. In any case I asked somewhat sceptically, 
‘*How did Thalberg play Bach?” and was greatly amazed to 
hear that he played it to perfection, as simply and nobly as 
could be wished. My scepticism was confirmed when my Edin- 
burgh Bach Society concerts gave me an opportunity of the 
study required for playing and also for conducting the concerto 
in question. There is, as I stated in my article, no provision in 
that concerto for a cadenza anywhere. The passage towards 
the end of the second movement (a//a Sicz/iana) may, of course, 
be extended into a cadenza if it is thought desirable, but that 
did not occur to me then, nor does it seem desirable to me now. 
The texture of the last movement is too close, and I do not see 
where a cadenza—especially a threefold cadenza—could be 
interpolated anywhere in the first movement without seriously 
interiering with its perfect balance. The letter from Italy I 
shall presently quote only adds to my bewilderment. My 
correspondent says, ‘At the rehearsal there was no question 
of a cadenza.”’ How did the string accompanists look at the 
concert when the threefold cadenza was sprung upon them? Or 
was there any accompaniment at all? I am sure Mr. Salaman 
will acknowledge that all these considerations go to constitute 
a serious dilemma for a student with no data to go upon save 





those given at second hand by a gentleman who was a Rugby 
football player barely fourteen years old at the date of the concert. 

Mr. Salaman’s letter proves conclusively exactly the point I 
wish to make. The story, as I heard it, bore that Moscheles, 
as the senior, was given precedence and asked to contribute the 
improvised cadenza ; that Thalberg, jealous, or at least capricious, 
interrupted the last chords and went off in his own meretricious 
style ; and that when he drew toa close, Mendelssohn ‘‘ wheeled 
round and dashed into” (I remember the exact words) a cadenza 
of his own, in which he used first the Moscheles, then the Thal- 
berg material, and then combined them and finished up with his 
own conception. How do these details correspond with the 
account of Mr. Salaman, the eye-witness, of Mendelssohn ‘‘ lean- 
ing gracefully over the back of his chair” (a somewhat curious 
attitude surely for a soloist on a platform !), then ‘‘ beginning his 
cadence very quietly, picking up threads, as it were, from the 
subjects of the Concerto,” etc.; and lastly, although it is futile 
for anyone who was not present to judge, what had a ‘‘ wonder- 
ful shower of octaves” in common with Bach’s beautiful part 
writing? This Jast consideration, however, is by the way, and 
has nothing to do with the question at issue. It is a touch 
which, if Mr. Salaman were not the authority, would have 
tended to deepen my scepticism about the whole scheme of 
elaborate details. 

And now I have the honour to quote a letter which I have 
just received from a gentleman who signs himself “ One of the 
numberless musicians of the past... We must all be delighted 
to see that the address is still from this mundane sphere— 
‘*Cadenabbia, Lake of Como.”" The writer was also an eye- 
witness of the event, and it will interest our readers to compare 
his recollections with those of Mr. Salaman. We shall learn 
where the concert took place, and be taught to discount some- 
what Mr. Salaman’s conviction ‘‘that the incident of the 
impromptu cadences was a piece of friendly artistic rivalry.” (I 
have marked some expressions in the letter by italics.) 

‘* Will you allow me, who have been old enough to have been 
present at that performance, which took place at a concert in the 
Hanover Square Rooms in 1844, to sift what truth there is in the 
account? At the rehearsal, rightly anzcugh, there was no question of 
a cadenza, but at the performance Moscheles znexpectedly brought 
forth a cadenza, not wrongly styled by the distinguished professor 
classical and somewhat cold. Mendelssohn, who came after, 
although unprepared, could not and would not remain in the 
shade, and extemporised one that made Moscheles feel very 
small indeed. Now tt was the turn of Thalberg, who, not sus- 
pecting that any cadenza would be played, could not think 
of extemporising. one, particularly after that of the great 
master, so he did the very best thing he could do—he remained 
silent, But I can’t say that his ‘amour propre’ was satisfied, 
as he expressed himself afterwards—‘ Was Moscheles right in 
introducing a cadenza into that concerto?’’? My kind corre- 
spondent continues, ‘‘I can almost to a certainty guess your 
answer to that question.” 

In this account Mendelssohn came second, after Moscheles ; and 
in Mr. Salaman’s account Mendelssohn followed Dohler in the 
second performance when Thalberg had left London. One 
thing is very evident to me—that I was quite justified in looking 
upon the details I quoted as apocryphal; and another thing 
will now be evident to all your readers—that even if eye-witnesses 
of the events recorded in the apocryphal books of the Macca- 
bees survived to this day, we would still require to sift their 
accounts very carefully before we accepted their recollections as 
undisputed or indisputable history. 

Yours faithfully, 
FRANKLIN PETERSON. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


THE four numbers which we publish this month in “ Our 
Music Pages” are taken from Professor Pauer’s “25 
Bagatelles caractéristiques,” Op. 76. “It is a mere 
bagatelle” is an oft-used expression, in reference to 
something of small value. In music the term is used 
or pieces of small compass, as, for instance the Beet- 
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25 
BAGATELLES CARACTERISTIQUES 


pour Piano 
par 


E. PAUER. 
Op.76. 


N° 8. MORNING SONG. 
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N° 18. CANZONETTA. 











N9 13. CRADLE SONG 
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N° 24. HUNTING SONG. 
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hoven Bagatelles ; but it concerns the quantity, not the 
quality. The first of our pieces is entitled “ Morning 
Song,” and in it we have a graceful, expressive theme 
with simple accompaniment. The second is a “ Cradle 
Song,” and even counting the repeat it is only twenty- 
four bars in length. A quiet, soothing melody with 
gently rocking accompaniment, that is all! And yet 
many a musician, well versed, perhaps, in harmony and 
counterpoint, would not be able to produce a piece of as 
few bars and of equal charm. The third is a ‘‘ Canzonetta,” 
quaint, delicate, and full of tender feeling. The fourth is 
a bright, brisk “ Hunting Song,” and the music sets one 
thinking of dale, forest, and mead. 








Rebiews of Hew Music and Hew 
Envitions. 


—~— 


Scholtisches Concert fiir Pianoforte mit Begleitung des 
Orchesters. Von A.C. MACKENZIE (Op. 55). Leipzig: 
Fr. Kistner. 
THIS concerto, produced at a Philharmonic Concert 
in 1897, with M. Paderewski at the pianoforte, is a 
work which displays no small skill and originality. 
The writing for the solo instrument is, at times, exceed- 
ingly brilliant—and we may add difficult, for doubtless 
the composer had in his mind the capabilities of the 
Polish pianist who was first to interpret it—but nowhere 
can it be said that there is virtuosity for its own sake. 
Sir Alexander writes for the pianoforte neither in the 
style of Chopin nor in that of Liszt, although now and 
then certain cadenza passages may remind one of the 
latter ; but he writes in what may be called the Mackenzie 
style. There are three movements. The first opens 
with a theme which serves also as material for the 
Finale. To sum up in very brief terms a work con- 
cerning which much could be said, we should describe 
the first movement as bold and dignified, with, however, 
fitting contrast, as shown in the expressive andantino 
theme ; the middle movement (between which and the 
previous one there is no break) as one of singular charm 
and refinement ; and the finale as full of life and humour. 
The character of the theme of the middle movement is 
quite sufficient in itself to explain the title “ Scottish” 
given to the concerto. The second pianoforte part, in 
which many orchestral indications are given, has been 
cleverly arranged by Mr. McEwen. 


Twenty-five Bagatelles caractéristiques pour Piano. Par 


E. PAUER. Op. 76. (Edition No. 8291; price, 

net, 2s.) London: Augener & Co, 
THE name Bagatelle is supposed to have been first 
used by Beethoven, and if only short, a piece bearing 
that title may be of any character’ and form; in the 
twenty-five numbers under notice we find, for instance, 
a prelude, a hymn, and a waltz. Lord Chesterfield once 
apologized for a long letter, on the ground that he had 
not the time to write a short one; the art of well 
expressing one’s thoughts or feelings within very 
moderate compass is, indeed, far from easy. It will not 
be possible—neither, perhaps, would it be desirable—to 
describe each number in this collection ; four of them 
are given in “Our Music Pages,” also a few words of 
comment. Among the rest we have two entitled 
Merry Making,” and “Sadness”; and two others, 
‘First Loss,” and “ Cheerfulness,” musical contrasts of 
the most natural and effective kind. Then we would 





also name the “ May Song” (No. 12), the “ Pastorale” 
(No. 16), and the “Minuet” (No. 20), as excellent 
specimens of simplicity which charms, because the com- 
poser has really something to say. With few exceptions, 
all the pieces have titles, but only such as indicate the 
mood of the music ; there are no realistic effects, unless 
it be the “rocking” bass of the “Cradle Song,” or 
the horn notes of the “Hunting Song,” which are the 
necessary outcome of the superscriptions. 


Ballet Music from “Le Prophete.” By MEYERREER. 

Transcribed for the pianoforte by E. Pauer. (Edition 

No. 6241 ; price, net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 
IT may be impossible to serve, but it is quite possible 
to enjoy, two masters. Now, if there was one composer 
more than another whom Wagner disliked both in his 
person and in his works, it was Meyerbeer, who in his 
day outdistanced all rivals. The world, however, ca'es 
little for the likes or dislikes of even the greatest genius, 
but accepts, sooner or later, what he offers them. 
Wagner is accepted, but Meyerbeer is not rejected. In 
Le Prophéte the ballet music is specially attractive, and 
here we have the “Valse,” the “ Pas de la Redowa,” 
Quadrilles, and Galopp—all effectively arranged by Mr. 
E. Pauer, who knows how to produce the most effect 
with means comparatively simple ; all the transcriptions 
are, in fact, of oaly moderate difficulty. 


Altdeutsches Liebeslied (Old German Love-song), for the 
Pianoforte. By CARL REINECKE. London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE composer in this short composition has created 
interest, and apparently without effort. For melody he 
has taken what appears to us a genuine folk tune, and 
has clothed it in quiet, expressive harmonies ; the upper 
mordent in the third bar imparts to ita particularly quaint 
colour. From a technical point of view the piece presents 
no difficulties, but if the music is to produce its proper 
effect it requires most careful attention to the rhythm, 
which is varied; to the little melodic phrases which 
appear from time to time in the under parts ; and to the 
sustaining pedal, the importance of which may be seen 
from the frequent indications for its use. 


Par W. 


Réverie pour Piano. 
London : 


par O. Thiimer. 


La Harbe Kolienne. 
KRUGER. Revue 
Augener & Co. 

THE modifications of tone, the gradual increase and, in 
turn, decrease of chords peculiar to the olian harp 
cannot be produced by voice or by any instrument. 
And of all instruments the pianoforte would seem the 
least suitable for such imitation. Yet in the piece under 
notice various means are skilfully employed to recali, 
at any rate, the magic mixture of tones and chords of the 
harp after which it is named: there are widespread 
arpeggios with passing notes intermixed, ascending and 
descending scale passages, with corresponding crescendos 
and diminuendos, and so on. These, however, are not 
the sole attractions of the music. ‘There is plenty of 
expressive, flowing melody, and the piece shows the 
hand of a composer who knows how to write for the 
drawing-room in a pleasing manner, aod also how to 
produce showy effects without any vulgarity. 


Twelve Kondinos for Pianoforte Duet. 
and Fingered by CORNELIUS GURLITT. 
Augener & Co. 

THE first six are arranged up to the difficulty of 

Clementi’s first Sonatina in C; the second set of six 


Arranged 
London: 
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from that Sonatina up to Beethoven’s Sonatina in G, 
Op. 49, No. 2. A collection of easy duets of this kind 
is of great service to teachers, for if duets for young folk 
be selected at haphazard, they may commence all right 
so far as regards the grade of difficulty required, but 
suddenly some wide stretch or awkward passage may 
come and render the music unsuitable. The principal 
composers laid under contribution by Mr. Gurlitt are 
Scarlatti, Haydn, Pleyel, Weber, Reinecke, Nicodé, and 
M. Moszkowski. The large, distinct notes in which the 
music is printed is good for the eyes both of children and 
their teachers. The editor has supplied good fingering 
in Continental style, ze. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, in place of 

X, I, 2, 3 and 4. _ 

Technical Studies (Technische Studien) for the Piano- 
forte. By Louis PLaipy. (Edition Ne, 8337; 
price, net, 2s.) London: Augener & Co. 

THESE Studies need no recommendation; they are 
known all the world over as thoroughly sound. More- 
over, besides the technical studies themselves, valuable 
hints are given as to the importance of technique—for 
without well-trained fingers how can justice be rendered 
to the pianoforte music of the great composers ?—and 
to the proper way to practise them. We, therefore, 
merely call attention to this edition on account of the 
fingering, which is English. 


Etudes-Caprices (L’Ecole moderne) pour le Violon. Par 
HENRI WIENIAWSKI. Op. Io. Revues, avec in- 
dications précises pour l’enseignement, par Ernst 
Heim. (Edition No. 5687; price, net, 1s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

VIRTUOSITY is a thing which some pretend to despise, 

particularly those whose strength does not lie in that 

direction. Every truly great artist is of necessity mastet 
of his instrument, and, consequently, has made a special 

study of technique. In the “Etudes” under notice a 

display of virtuosity is intended, but no one would object 

to this if only the performer be equal to the occasion ; 
and those who can remember Henri Wieniawski know 
well that on the finger-board he could achieve truly 
marvellous things. These “ tudes” are nine in number. 

No. 1, ‘‘ Le Sautillé,” only occupies one page, but it has 

416 “dashed” notes which make excellent practice ; 

No. 2, “La Vélocité,” consists of arpeggios intermixed 

with passing notes ; No. 3 is a study in double notes and 

arpeggios a /a Paganint, and No. 4 in staccato ; No. 5 is 
entitled “ Alla Saltarella”; and No. 6 is a “ Prélude ” 
containing some bold fugato writing. No. 7, “La 

Cadenza,” commences with a Largo, and then follows 

an elaborate cadence, after which the Largo is resumed ; 

and No. 8, “Chant du Bivouac,” is a brillant study in 
double notes and chords. No. 9 has for its theme the 
familiar Austrian Hymn, on which are built three varia- 
tions certainly not intended for babes and sucklings. 

The first has staccato notes in arpeggios, and the second 

sons harmoniques, while the third consists of arpeggios 

with the melody Jzzzicato, pour la main gauche. 


Six Mélodies pour Violon et Piano. Par B. MOLIQUE. 
Op. 36. Edited by E, Heim. (Edition No. 11561 ; 
price, net, 1s.) London; Augener & Co. 

WILHELM BERNHARD MOLIQUE was a musician who 

in.his day enjoyed a great and solid reputation—the 

Moscheles of the violin we should feel disposed to call 

him—and not only as a performer on the violin, but also 

as a writer for that instrument. Dr. Riemann, not by 
any means inclined to bestow praise unless thoroughly 
well deserved, speaks of his compositions as “still 





prized.” The “Mélodies” under notice ave melodious, 
and that one cannot assert of all successions of notes 
bearing that title; while, of course, as regards violin 
technique they leave nothing to desire. Then, again, 
there are accompaniments and accompaniments ; some 
merely consist of chords firm or in arpeggio, but others, 
among which we include those of Molique, display 
careful, clever, and effective workmanship. The name 
of Mr. E. Heim is a guarantee for the editing of this 
attractive set of pieces, 


Twenty-five Studies (Uebungsstiicke) in all Major and 
Minor, Scales, for two Violins. By CARL HERING. 
Op. 15. Revised, Phrased and Fingered by Ernst 
Heim. (Edition No. 5618 ; price, net, 1s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE “study” in these twenty-five numbers is of a double 
kind, first of the scales themselves, on the import- 
ance of which surely there is no need to insist ; and if 
they are practised in an intelligent manner, and with full 
knowledge of the benefits resulting therefrom, the study 
ceases to be dry. But while one violin is executing the 
scales, the other is differently engaged. Sometimes, as 
in Nos, 1 and 2, we find free, florid counterpoint, or 
arpeggio passages (No. 5), or double notes forming 
chords with the scale notes (No. 6), or a melody (No. 15, 
Alla Siciliana) ; in fact, there are no two numbers of the 
same character, and the clever music, although educa- 
tional in aim, has soul as well as body. No directions 
are given, but we imagine that players are expected to 
change about, sometimes taking the scale, sometimes the 
other part. -_ 

Briar-Rose (Dornréschen). By HERMANN FRANCKE, 
Composed for female voices, soli and chorus, with 
pianoforte accompaniment, by Franz Abt. Op. 6o1. 
English version by Edward Oxenford. (Edition 
No. 9031; price, net, 2s. 6d.) Book of Words 
separately. (No. 9031@; price, net, 6d.) London: 
Augener & Co, 

AT the very outset of the story we hear of a good and of 
a bad fairy, and we therefore feel that contrast, so 
essential in music, and indeed in art generally, will not 
be wanting. The cantata opens with a bright Chorus of 
Guests to celebrate the birth of a daughter of the Royal 
Pair who lived, as in all stories, “in times long gone.” 
The one fairy (soprano) blesses, but the other (contralto), 
not having been invited, curses ; pronounces, in fact, that 
the maiden shall “surely sink in death.” In No. 2, not 
only are the two fairies opposed to each other, but that 
opposition is strengthened by each having her attendants. 
In these short soli and choruses the bad fairies sing in 
sinister minor, the good fairies in bright. major tones. 
In No. 3 we have even flowers and birds uttering smooth, 
melliferous strains concerning the sweet maiden, while 
she herself joins in with her song of happiness. No. 4 
opens with sounds of bells and of spindle by which she is 
tempted, and in spite of warning, trapped. In this effective 
number there are notes to be played by Glockenspiel, or 
if that instrument be not procurable, glasses tuned to 
the requisite notes. We must now hurry on to the 
dénouement, A change comes over the Royal House- 
hold, over Nature, over birds, beasts, flowers, for the 
maiden sleeps apparently the sleep of death ; and this 
change is duly represented in the music. But a King’s 
son appears, delivers the maiden from the spell cast 
around her, and makes her his bride. The music is 
suitably bright and beaming. Under the briar hedge 
through which the deliverer passed, the maiden was 
supposed to lie ; hence the name given to her, 
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Hark! Apollo strikes the Lyre. Glee. By SIR HENRY 
BisHop. Arranged as a Vocal Duet by H. Heale. 
(Edition No. 4064e; price, net, 4d.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

As a rule it is not right to alter the form of a com- 

position. There is, however, great excuse for anyone 

who does so, seeing that the best composers have 
presented their own works, and in one notable case 
those of other composers, in transcription form. As to 

Sir Henry Bishop, we know from a letter of his that 

he, at any rate, did not disapprove of such a proceeding ; 

the arrangement, therefore, of this well-known bright 
glee as a vocal duet is justified, and the work has been 
well done. 

Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musik - Gesellschaft. 
Jahrgang 1. Heft 5. Breitkopf & Hartel. 

THIS number contains an excellent article, entitled “ Only 

Concert Music in the Concert Hall!” by O. G.-Sonneck. 

In another one, by Max Seiffert, on the complete editions 

of the works of Handel and Bach, the writer points out 

that, although some serious musicians have really studied 
these two art collections, the greater number do not 
appreciate their value. Our author, however, sees one 
good result from these publications; no one, he remarks, 
would venture nowadays to say, as did Hauptmann in 

1860 with regard to the Handel works, “I really do 

not see why such things should be printed at great 

expense and labour for the sake of enragés Handelians— 
anyhow, they certainly will not be used.” 





@peras and Conrerts, 


—_o—- 
THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 


A VERY large audience attended the Popular Concert on 
February 3rd, M. Ysaye, the renowned violinist, being the 
chief attraction. The brilliant Belgian led the third of the 
Rasoumowsky quartets with the greatest animation, taking 
the finale at a tremendous pace. He was well supported by 
Messrs. Inwards, Gibson, and Ludwig. M. Ysaye chose the 
‘* Fantasia Appassionata ”’ of Vieuxtemps for his solo, a striking 
contrast to this being afforded by the charming “ Abendlied ” 
of Schumann, exquisitely played. M. Ysaye also took part 
with Mdlle. Eibenschiitz and Mr. Paul Ludwig in Mozart's 
beautiful Trio in E major, the fair pianist also winning distinction 
in a group of pieces by Brahms. Madame Marchesi, although 
out of voice, gave Liszt’s ‘* Loreley ”’ with much effect. Mr. 
Bird was as excellent as usual in accompanying. 

At the Saturday Popular Concert on February toth, Sefior 
Arbos was the first violin. The gif ed Spanish artist delighted 
his auditors by his admirable style, expression, and refined 
execution. In Beethoven’s D major quartet, Op. 18, the best 
qualities of the violinist were revealed, and he received excellent 
support from Messrs. Inwards, Gibson, and Paul Ludwig. 
Sefior Arbos played as a solo a Prelude and Fugue of Bach, and 
Miss Vera Margolies and Mr. Paul Ludwig were associated 
with him in an agreeable trio by Eduard Schiitt, heard for the 
first time. Miss Margolies was a little overtaxed in Schubert’s 
Wanderer Fantasia, but she is a promising pianist. Madame 
Bertha Moore sang a couple of old songs, and the ‘‘ Lute and 
Milkmaid ” songs written by Dr. Stanford for Tennyson’s 
Queen Mary, M. Ysaye again appeared as first violin on 
Saturday, February 17th. 


QUEEN’S HALL SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


THESE admirable concerts have, we are glad to record, become 
more popular, and Mr. Newman, supported by his accomplished 
conductor, Mr. Henzy J. Wood, has done wonders on behalf of 
good music. On Saturday, February roth, there was a singular 





novelty—nothing less than an attempt to illustrate the career of 
Napoleon on the pianoforte. Herr Liebling was the pianist 
and composer, and in the opening passages reference is made to 
the more human qualities of the great conqueror. In the third 
portion, we are told, ‘‘ the hero stretches out his hands over the 
conquered world,” and in the pride of power places the crown 
upon his head. It could hardly be expected that in a pianoforte 
concerto such ideas could be realised, and, in fact, the music 
was the least satisfactory in the portions in which most ambitious 
effects were sought. Herr Liebling may, however, be sincerely 
congratulated upon his excellent playing, and he was well sup- 
ported by the orchestra. Another novelty was the original 
version of the introduction to the third act of Zannhduser. It 
is somewhat strange that we have not heard this before, con- 
sidering the popularity of the composer. Beethoven's fifth 
Symphony was finely rendered, and the ‘‘ Masonic Funeral 
March,” composed by Mozart in July, 1785, and of which Otto 
Jahn speaks so highly, was heard with great interest and 
pleasure. Miss Lillian Blauvelt sang brilliantly in Rossini’s 
**Una Voce ” and the ‘‘Shadow Song” from Dinorah. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Tue forthcoming season will extend from March 8th to June 
28th, and in the programme just issued pianists will be 
prominent. Herr Rosenthal, M. Dohndnyi, M. Paderewski, 
Madame Carreiio, and other eminent performers will appear. 
Some surprise has been expressed that the celebrated violinist 
M. Ysaye has not been engaged. The vocalists are numerous, 
among them being Madame Esther Palliser, Miss Clara Butt, 
Madame Amy Sherwin, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Signor Ancona. 
Mr. Cowen’s new work for pianoforte and orchestra is to be 
brought forward by M. Paderewski; and Mr. Coleridge-Taylor, 
whose fame as a composer increases rapidly, promises to 
produce a new orchestral work called ‘Miniatures of an 
Every-Day Comedy.” We shall also welcome a new dramatic 
overture by Mr. Otto Manns. Mr. Walter H. Thorley, who 
recently made an ambitious début as a composer, will obtain 
further recognition as a native musician by the performance 
of his symphonic poem ‘‘ Macbeth.” Mr. Granville Bantock 
will be represented by his orchestral scene ‘‘ Jaga-Naut,” and 
Mr. Elgar's charming “ Sea Pictures ” will be included in 
the scheme. Hopes of new works from Dvorak, and perform- 
ances of Beethoven’s Eroica and Seventh symphonies, the 
Second of Brahms, the Sixth of Tschaikowsky, and Schumann’s 
Fourth in Pp minor, show that the Philharmonic directors are 
not neglectful of great and important works, while Mr. Cowen 
may be trusted to do them justice in performance. 


PROFESSOR PROUT ON BACH. 

3EFORE the members of the Incorporated Society of Musicians, 
at 20, Elanover Square, on February 10th, Professor Prout, 
who probably knows more about Bach than anybody else, gave 
an admirable discourse upon the Suites of that great composer. 
‘The form Bach adopted, said the lecturer, had been employed 
by other musicians, but none had so perfectly developed it. 
A Suite usually contained seven movements in one key, some- 
times preceded by a Prelude. He referred to the character of 
the various divisions, as, for instance, the Allemande, Courante, 
Sarabande, and Gigue, as the most prominent ; while the Bourrée, 
Gavotte and Musette, Passepied or Minuet, were also included. 
Professor Prout was so completely at home in his subject that 
he did not use any written notes, and frequently iilustrated his 
interesting remarks by playing passages. His descriptions of 
the various movements were so clear and instructive that his 
auditors were delighted. 


HERR ROSENTHAL’'S RECITAL. 


THE famous pianist, Herr Moritz Rosenthal, gave a recital at 
St. James’s Hall on February Sth, and justified the declaration 
of Dr. Hans Richter that he is “The King of Pianists.” He 
retains his wonderful mastery of the keybuard, and has added 
thereto an amount of style and expression greatly increasing the 
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interest of his playing. His performance of Schumann’s 
“ Kreisleriana,” the pieces in which the composer so cleverly 
illustrated the fantastic sketch of Hofmann, di:played the 
remarkable gifts of Herr Rosenttial to the greatest advantage. 
In the music of Chopin he also distinguished himself, especially 
in the Sonata, Op. 58, and the Scherzo in B flat minor. Liszt’s 
“Tarantella,” transcribed from Auber’s Masani#//o, was a wonder- 
ful display of technical skill. 


MESSRS. BORWICK AND PLUNKET GREENE’S 
RECITALS. 

THE song and pianoforte recital of Mr. Leonard Borwick and 
Mr. Plunket Greene, at St. James’s Hall, February 8th, had 
for its chief novelty a cycle of twelve songs by Mr. Arthur 
Somervell, on subjects from Tennyson’s famous poem ‘ Maud.” 
The songs were unequal, the subjects being frequently difficult 
for a composer to set to music. The air, ‘‘Come into the 
Garden, Maud,” will never obtain the popularity of Balfe’s set- 
ting which Mr. Sims Reeves used to sing so charmingly. Mr. 
Plunket Greene sang extremely well, ana Mr. Borwick played 
a group of seventeenth-century pieces in his most finished 
manner. His rendering of some pieces by Schubert was also 
interesting and artistic. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


CONSIDERABLE attention is now being given at the Royal 
Academy of Music to the organ, where an excellent new organ 
by Willis has just been erected.—At Queen’s Hall, on Monday, 
February 12th, an organ recital was given, in which Miss Nellie 
Weaser (Henry Smart scholar), Mr. Ernest Read, Miss Ida A. 
Pemberton, Miss Mabel Colyer, Mr. Walter S. Vale, and Mr, 
Thomas H. Weatherley did themselves great credit. Other 
musical items were contrasted with the organ solos, one of them 
being a violin solo by Hubay, which Mr. E. Spencer Dyke 
played remarkably well. Miss Alice Read, Miss Forrest, Miss 
Levens, Miss Christine Warner, and Mr. Eric -Dudley were 
heard in vocal pieces. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


THE Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts are announced to re- 
commence on the 24th of February. Eight concerts will com- 
plete the series, and the annual benefit of Mr. Manns will take 
place on April 7th. Among the novelties announced will be 
a scene for contralto voice called ‘‘ Cleopatra,” by Miss 
Frances Allitsen, Miss Clara Bute being the vocalist. An 
orchestral work of a novel kind is a symphonic poem by Josef 
Holbrooke, suggested by the poem of “ The Raven.’’ Another 
symphonic work is by William Henry Bell, and is named 
after the American poet Walt Whitman. The ‘Rob Roy” 
Overture by Berlioz, the ‘‘ Huldigungs Marsch” by Wagner, 
and the “Capriccio Espagnol” by Rimsky-Korsakoff are 
included in the programme. <A number of popular vocalists 
and pianists are announced for the concluding concerts. 


AMATEUR ORCHESTRAL SOCIETIES. 


THE Stock Exchange Orchestral Society is one of the most 
promising of our orchestral amateur bands, and under the baton 
of Mr. Arthur W. Payne a great advance has been made in tone 
and execution. —On February 7th, at Queen’s Hall, Tschaikow- 
sky’s Fourth Symphony in F minor was played with remarkable 
effect. Miss Marion White, a clever and promising young 
pianist, ventured on Rubinstein’s fourth Concerto in b minor, 
and if not quite equal to her arduous task, the young lady 
displayed much talent. 
and, of course, has been well taught.—The Royal Amateur 
Orchestra, founded by the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, has also dis- 
tinguished itself in some excellent performances. 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 


A BOLD project is announced at Hampstead: nothing less 
than the revival of Purcell’s operas, Dido and 4neas is to be 





She is a pupil of Mr. Oscar Beringer, | 


given at the Hampstead Conservatoire, as nearly as possible . 
after the fashion of Purcell’s time (1680). — War concerts 
on a large scale wer: given at the Albert Hall on February 
7th, and the Royal Opera, Covent Garden, on the 22nd. in 
the former concert an attempt was made to give it a Colonial 
interest, and Madame Albani represented Canada, and Mr. 
Edward Lloyd was the champion of England. At Covent 
Garden Madame Patti generously gave her services.—The 
Masque performed at Her Majesty’s ‘Theatre on February 13th 
was set to music by Mr. Hamish MacCunn.—Madame Nordica, 
the eminent operatic vocalist, has been composing songs, which 
she intends to sing in London during the coming season.— 
The Musical Directors’ Association is prospering, and the 
Society has recently acquired a new club house. It is now a 
limited liability company.—Mr. Ben Davies has returned to 
London after a very successful Continental trip.—-Anothec 
priestly composer, Father Hartmann, has written an oratorio 
on the subject of Saint Peter. 





a 


Musial Potes, 


—@—— 


Berlin.—The Emperor William II. is reported to have 
come to a decision concerning the Wagner monument. 
It is not to exceed the size of other local monuments, but 
to equal those of Goethe and Lessing, and it is to be 
placed on the border of the splendid Thiergarten. A 
competition of sculptors on a limited scale will be invited. 
—Richard Franck produced at his concert, consisting 
exclusively of his own compositions, a Pianoforte Trio, 
No. 2, in E flat, Op. 32, which is pleasingly written, though 
without any marked individuality. A Fantasia in C minor, 
Op. 28, for pianoforte alone, created a less favourable 
impression: The concert closed with aclever Sonata, for 
Pianoforte and Violoncello, in D, Op. 22.—The well- 
known composer and organist, Charles M. Widor, of 
Paris, inflicted a severe disappointment by the produc- 
tion of his Third Symphony for Orchestra and Organ 
(Prof. Reimann). His Pianoforte Concerto, played by 
J. Philipp, of Paris, is somewhat more pleasing, But 
inferior to both works is Emile Bernard’s noisy Overture 
to Béatrice. Widor’s picturesque “ Ouverture espagnole” 
was also given.—A Pianoforte Quartet, Op. 66, by the 
first-named composer, which was introduced at a chamber- 
music concert, does not surpass average mediocrity.— 
Frl. Sara Jessel produced a Trio in B minor, some solo 
pieces for violin and violoncello respectively, and some 
songs of her own composition of no artistic value.—The 
Philharmonic Concerts, under Arthur Nikisch, introduced 
Alex. Glazunow’s Symphony, No. 6, in C minor, which 
created a favourable impression.—Last year the Royal 
Opera performed 62 different works, of which 10 were 
by Wagner, 6 by Lortzing, 5 each by Mozart and Verdi, 
3 by Auber, 2 each by B.zet, Donizetti, Kienzl, Meyerbeer 
Rossini, and Weber. Among the novelties, d’Albert’s 
Departure, Chabrier’s Briséis, Doebber's Cricket, Leborne’s 
Mudarra, and Lortzing’s Regine, not one will remain 
in the répertoire. Wagner had 58, Lortzing 32, Mozart 
23, Boieldieu 12, Auber 11, Verdi 10, Weber 7, evenings. 
Hence German opera is taking the lead, and against 
grand opera light opera is coming to the fore. The 
performances at Kroll’s are not included in the above 
figures. —-The Bohemian String Quartet produced a 
Quartet in E by the Hamburg composer, J. Forster, of 
which the tender, dreamy adagio pleased in particular.— 
Hans Janotta produced at his concert a selection of his 
own instrumental and vocal compositions, which display 
only slight creative talent, and, although gifted with a 
sympathetic baritone, his singing left technically much 
to be desired—Hans Pfitzner, some of whose works 
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previously heard (opera, string quartet, pianoforte trio) 
created anything but a favourable impression elsewhere, 
scored a real success with his Violoncello Sonata, pro- 
duced by the G. Hollander quartet party. — Bruno 
Granichstadten, a young man of twenty, produced at his 
concert over a dozen songs, words and music by himself, 
sung by Schuegraf, of Munich, where the composer, at a 
similar concert, was his own interpreter. His compo- 
sitions denote much talent, but lean too uniformly towards 
the gruesome. He should, for variety’s sake, draw his 
texts also from other sources.—The Emperor William II. 
is offering a prize for the fifty years’ jubilee celebrations 
of the foremost German Male Choral Society in America, 
which are to take place next July.—Alphonse Mustel 
introduced his own “ Mustel Harmonium,” with the assist- 
ance of the distinguished pianist-composer, Ed. Behm, 
who played a Prelude, Fugue, and Variations of great 
interest by the Belgian composer, César Franck, a 
Wedding March by Widor, etc., besides some composi- 
tions of his own, showing off the beautiful qualities of his 
instrument.—A new choral work, ‘“ Cradle Song of the 
Nornes,” by Gernsheim, produced by Stern’s Vocal 
Union, met with that favourable reception which is 
always accorded to fluently and effectively written music. 
—At the local “ Tonkiinstlerverein ” a String Quartet in 
D minor by Rothstein excited legitimate interest ; like- 
wise a Duo in A minor for Violin and Viola, with Piano- 
forte, by Philipp Scharwenka.—The Halir Quartet brought 
out a new String Quartet in F minor, Op. 26, by Felix 
Weingartner, which proved the reverse of its predecessor, 
written in correct classical quartet form ; it is not likely 
to find many admirers. — Eduard Behm’s Pianoforte 
Concerto, Op. 21, in E flat, was produced by Dr. Franz 
Kuhlo, and pleased greatly, although it is hardly con- 
sidered up to the mark of the Pianoforte Trio and Violin 
Sonata by the same highly gifted composer.—The Joachim 
Quartet played a MS. Quartet in E minor, Op. 66, by 
Gernsheim, which achieved only a succes d’estime.—A 
new Festal Cantata, “Frau Musica.” by Karl Mengewein, 
director of the “ Oratorienverein,” was given on the 
tenth anniversary of the society’s existence. It is dis- 
tinguished by eminent technical skill, but slight thematic 
interest.—The Academic Institute for the cultivation of 
church music celebrated the 1ooth anniversary of its 
foundation. The festal concert included works by Bach 
and Mendelssohn.—A one-act opera, Ratbold, by Rein- 
hold Becker, produced at the Royal Opera, shows little 
real musical invention, but an excess of spurious passion 
and orchestral noise in the illustration of the text. 

Leipzig —F rau Pancera-Bliithner, the well-known pianist, 
has very generously handed over the 500 marks received 
for her performance at a Gewandhaus Concert to the 
Orchestral Pension Fund. — The celebrated pianist, 
Reisenauer, enters at Easter as professor of the local 
Konservatorium.—A similar position, it is said, will be 
filled by the virtuoso, M. Rosenthal. 


Halle, a/8S.— An application for subscriptions to a 
Robert Franz monument has been issued. 


Munich, — A “Scene from Lurley,” for soprano 
(Charlotte Schloss), male chorus and orchestra, by Carl von 
Perfall, Director of the Royal Opera, who has already be- 
come known as a composer of some choruses and operas, 
proved a very characteristic setting of Julius Wolff's 
poem.— The Hos] quartet party produced a string 
Quartet in D, Op. 5, by Paul Juon, of very unequal merit. 
—Pohlig, of the Ducal Theatre at Coburg, has been 


appointed conductor of the new Prince-Regent Theatre 
ere. 


Bremen,—Ludwig Thuille’s charming romantic opera, 





Lobetanz, met 
reception. 

Coblenz.— Henri Falcke, from Paris, introduced here, for 
the first time in Germany, a Piano Concerto by Gedalge, 
which is dedicated to the performer. It proved a work 
of exceptional merit, and is likely to spread the 
reputation of the French composer. 

Carlsruhe.—A very favourable impression was created 
by Widor’s Suite in C minor, for Flute and Pianoforte. 

Weimar.—A Symphony in D minor, by Rohrich, the 
local Grand Ducal musical director, conducted by the 
composer, was enthusiastically received, the work being 
distinguished by originality, skilful elaboration and 
effective orchestration. 

Strasburg.—The “ Strasburg Male Choral Union” has 
issued 4 per cent. shares of 100 to 200 marks for 200,000 
marks, redeemable within 14 years, for the erectioa 
of a Sangerhaus, the loan being covered by a capital of 
250,000 marks in hand. The concert room is to hold 
2,000 persons. 

Stuttgart.—The “Stuttgart Tonkiinstlerverein” cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth year of its existence. — Court 
Kapellmeister, Dr. Alois Obrist, will retire to his estate 
at the close of the season.—A perhaps unique appear- 
ance on the stage was made by the veteran tenor, Hein- 
rich Sontheim, aged 80, on which occasion he sang some 
songs interpolated in Raimund’s “Spendthrift” for a 
charity. His voice still retains some charm. He has 
belonged to the stage since 1842 ; in the first instance 
under the management of the authoress Charlotte Birch- 
Pfeiffer, in Zurich, afterwards at Carlsruhe, and since 
1850 as a member of the Royal Opera here. His 
répertoire consists of 103 operas, including Zannhduser. 

Barmen.—A new Symphonic Poem, “ Alarich on the 
Acropolis,” for orchestra and organ, by George 
Rauchenecker, of Elberfeld, was successfully produced. 

Cassel.—A Symphonic Fantasia, by Richard Franck, of 
Bile, whose chamber works had already produced a 
favourable impression here, was no less successful.—The 
tooth anniversary of the premiére of Cherubini’s Deux 
Journées, which occurred on the 16th January, 1800, at 
the Feydeau Theatre, Paris, was celebrated here by 
an excellent performance under Dr. Beier. 

Hamburg.—Cornelius Gurlitt, the well-known composer, 
has just celebrated the eightieth anniversary of his birth. 
He was born at Altona on the 1oth February, 1820, and 
at the age of seventeen made his dédut as a pianist in 
his native city. From 1834 to 1840 he studied music 
with the father of Carl Reinecke. In 1845 he went to 
Leipzig, and in the following year to Rome. From 
1845 to 1847 he was at Basle, after which he returned to 
Altona. As composer he has been most industrious, for 
225 is the opus number of his latest published work. Five 
of them have been prize-crowned, and one, the Quartet 
for strings, Op. 25, was performed at his jubilee concert 
in 1887. Though Gurlitt has devoted his chief atten- 
tion to the pianoforte, he has also written an opera, an 
oratorio, and orchestral and chamber music. In a 
supplement to the Hamburg Fremden-Blatt, of February 
oth, Professor Emil Krause, in an appreciation of Gurlitt, 
speaks of the high value of his stuaies and of many of 
his pianoforte pieces ; and as one who for forty years 
has followed the art-career of the composer, he warns 
musicians against forming a definite judgment from only 
fragmentary knowledge of Gurlitt’s music ; for, he remarks, 
out of 225 works all cannot possibly represent him at his 
best. 

Coburg.—Herr von Frankenberg, director of the Court 
Theatre, received a forced leave of absence, prob- 
ably synonymous with dismissal, which is obviously in 


here, as elsewhere, with a brilliant 
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connection with the recent sending a drift of artists and 
other financial economies. This is very hard lines for 
the subjects of their new ruler, since the theatre is well 
known to be the chief pleasure and the pride of the 
inhabitants of German provincial towns. 
Dresden.—Professor Carl Reinecke took final leave, 
as pianist, of the concert platform, and received an 
enthusiastic ovation.—No less than seventy-one different 
operas were given during last year on our royal stage. 
Zwickau.—The jury has finally accepted the design of 
the Leipzig sculptor, Johannes Hartmann, for the 
execution of the monument to be erected here to Robert 
Schumann. About 35,000 marks have been collected. 
Frankfort o/M.—A Funeral March from Sinding’s 
“ _pisodes chevaleresques ” met with much favour. 
Vienna.—Madame Nellie Melba, who gave two con- 
certs in the “ Musikverein,” at “ Patti prices,” and one 
performance as “La Traviata,” at double the usual 
charge, all before sold-out houses and in the presence of 
’ the créme de la créme, handed the entire fee for the last- 
named appearance to the Pension Fund of the Imperial 
Opera. The Emperor Francis Joseph, who infinitely prefers 
his shooting excursions to the lyric drama, was likewise 
present on that occasion. It was more particularly a 
social event of the first rank.—Franz Schalk has been 
engaged for the Imperial Opera, as successor to the late 
conductor Fuchs. He is a Viennese by birth, pupil of 
Anton Bruckner and Josef Helimesberger senior at the 
Konservatorium, afterwards conductor at Graz, Prague, 
London, in America, and lately at Berlin.—Dr. Rotten- 
berg, who has conducted several operas at the Imperial 
Opera during the absence of Hans Richter, returned 
to his post at Frankfort-on-Main.—Millécker has left 
the largest portion of his fortune to charitable insti- 
tutions at Vienna, which is to have a Millécker street 


close to the theatre “An der Wien,” where the cele- 
brated operetta composer achieved his first striking 
success.—The mental and physical condition of the 
highly gifted composer of ballads and opera, Hugo Wolf, 
who has for a considerable time been lodged in an asylum 
here under the care of Dr. Rubenik, seems, unfortunately, 
owing to progressive paralysis, to have become hopeless. 
Pragu 


e.—A new opera, Meister Roland, by the one- 
armed pianist-composer, Count Zichy, achieved, under 
conductor Markus, a genuine success.— Fair favour 
was also shown to Hanus Trnecek’s three-act Andrea 
Crinz. 

Budapest.—At a Philharmonic concert a new Symphony 
in C sharp minor, by Akos Buttykay, proved, although 
somewhat prolix, a work of considerable merit, under the 
baton of Stefan Kerner, conductor of the opera.—The 
Griinfeld-Burger chamber-music party successfully pro- 
duced a string Quartet in D, by Gustav Schmidt, pupil of 
the local academy.—A trio party has been formed by 
three ladies—Bertha Patay (piano), Jézsa Békey (violin), 
and Bianca Camerra (violoncello).—The Hubay Popper 
players produced a string Quartet in D, by Johann von 
Végh, which met with a triendly reception. 

Paris.—An aitractive item at the “ Colonne” chamber 
concerts were two pieces for pianoforte, oboe, and 
violoncello, by Théodore Dubois.—The famous violinist, 
Henri Marteau, has just produced a string Quintet 
with two violas, in which the interest lies rather in the 
attractive themes and tone-colour than in counterpoint.— 
Mr. Gaillard has appointed his friend, Victor Capoul, 
director of the New York Conservatoire, to the post of 
scenic manager of the Grand Opéra.—Madame Tastet, 
sole legaiee of the once celebrated Félicien David, 
has presented to the library of the Grand Opéra the 
orchestral parts of several symphonies, oratorios, etc., 





from the composer's pen—A three-act operetta, Ze 
Fiancé de Thylda, which is mounted with exceptional 
magnificence at the Cluny Theatre, had a genuine suc- 
cess, owing to the lively libretto by V. de Cottens and 
R. Charvay, with music by Louis Varney to match, under 
Picheran’s conductorship.—At the orchestral Colonne 
concerts, “ La Procession Nocturne,” by Henri Rabaud, 
one of the most promising young French composers, dis- 
played much originality as well as freedom from vulgarity. 
—At the Lamoureux concerts a Symphonic Poem by 
Léon Moreau, “ Sur la mer lointaine,” after Loti's book, 
“Pécheurs d'Islande,” contains some very palpable 
reminiscences of 7he Flying Dutchman and Tristan, but 
was well received.—A new opera, Louise, words and 
music by Gustav Charpentier—his first lyric attempt— 
was produced at the Opéra Comique with considerable 
success. The libretto is descriptive of low modern 
Parisian life, and entitled “A Musical Novel.” The 
music was found quite on a par with the very “telling” 
subject matter.—It seems inexplicable how Jonciéres 
could: have selected so unsuitable a libretto as that of 
his four-act lyric drama Lancelot, produced at the Grand 
Opéra. Result accordingly.— At the Renaissance a 
somewhat more satisfactory text, Martin et Martine, was 
provided with some heavy music by Emile Trépard. 

Marseilles.—-A new Pianoforte Concerto by Théodore 
Turner, played by Joseph Baume, produced a very 
favourable impression. 

Grenoble—A two-act comic opera, Mam'zelle Sans- 
Géne, by the Lyons composer, Maurice Galerne, met 
with complete success. : 

Brussels.— Maurice Kufferath and Guidé have been 
nominated directors of the Monnaie. Much is ex- 
pected from” the management, especially of the first- 
named, on the most advanced lines. The three-act 
lyric drama, 7hy/ Uylenspiegel, by the Flemish composer 
Ian Blockx, has not turned out equal to that of his Za 
Princesse d’Auberge. Flon conducted with his usual 
skill. 

Zurich is preparing a Musical Festival for the end 
of June. Frau Emilie Herzog, the Berlin prima donna, 
a native of Switzerland, will take part. 

St. Petersburg.—A young composer, A. Davidow 
winner of a prize for a string quartet, produced the 


\first act of his four-act opera, Zhe Sunken Bell, with 


some success. 

Milan.—A new mimic opera, Vanitas’ et Amor, by 
Pizzi, was produced without success in spite of a fine 
mise-en-scene, the music being devoid of originality and 
charm.—During 1899 no less than 66 new operas were 
produced in Italy, being 16 in excess of 1898, of which 
only one, Za Sonata del Diavolo, by Falchi, proved to 
possess a certain measure of vitality. Twenty-four new 
works have alrerdy been announced for the present 
Carnival season. Pity the poor vocalists who have to 
learn all that stuff !—The family Sessa has founded an 
annual Luigi Sessa composers’ prize of 645 francs. 

Rome.—Mascagni, being vexed with the unfavourable 
criticisms upon his opera /r7s, is said to have inscribed 
his new work, 7he Masks, which is to be brought out 
here next April, as follows: ‘“*To myself, with distin- 
guished esteem and immutable affection.” Both original 
and modest !—Puccini’s opera, Zosca, after Sardou, al- 
though weak as regards the music, met with popular 
success; for are there not two gruesome murders in 
the play? The clagueurs were frantic; there were 
about thirty recalls. In pursuance of the custom obtain- 
ing in Italy of raising the prices considerably for each 
premiere, 400 francs were charged for a box, against 150 
for the second performance ; 70 and 18 francs respect- 
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ively for an orchestra stall. The receipts of the first 
performance reached about 37,900 francs. —A new 
excellently written musical paper, Cronache Musicali, 
has issued its very promising initial numbers. 

Florence.—Ten thousand francs have been contributed 
for a Rossini monument here by Frau Fuchs-Weber and 
Herr Carlo Sonzogno-Juva, in accordance with the wish 
of the late Frau Luigia Weber-Branca and her sister, 
Mathilde Juva-Branca, who were among the maestro’s 
most intimate friends. 

Naples.—At the San Carlo Wagner’s Zannhduser was 
given ten times in less than three weeks, and such was 
the demand for seats that Frau von Ehrenstein, of the 
Imperial Opera, Vienna, had to give up all the other 
parts set down for the term of her engagement. 

Pesaro.—The Italian papers announce that Mascagni 
has resigned the post of director of the Liceo Rossini, 

Bari—The municipality has voted 20000 francs for 
the festivities to be given in May next in memory of the 
death of Piccinni (a native of this city) on May 7th, 1800 
Ivan, a lyric drama in three acts, composed by a 
youth of twenty, Pasquale La Rotella, on a very violent 
libretto, met with marked success. 

Genoa.—In memory of the anniversary of the death of 
King Victor Emanuel, a new mass, by G. B. Polleri, for 
voices, organ, and orchestra, without brass, was produced 
with fine effect. 

Madrid. — A new opera, Rachel, by the Spaniard 
Thomas Breton, after Grillparzer’s famous drama Zhe 
Jewess of Toledo, contains twenty-two numbers, some 
of them marked by much beauty. 


A Musical Education Society has been formed at 
Edinburgh, the members of which are to consist of 
music teachers and students preparing for the musical 
profession. Professor Niecks, Mus.Doc., is President, 
and Miss Agnes Johnston, Mus.B. Edin., secretary and 
treasurer. The number of members already exceeds sixty. 

Deaths—Franz Edler von Gernerth, high Austrian 
official, composer of songs and choruses, author of some 
important musical works, born at Purkersdorf, near 
Vienna; died aged 79.— Martin Simonsen, a once 
much-esteemed violin virtuoso, father of the song- 
stress Frances Saville, died, aged 70, at Sydney.— 
R. G. Rinck, of Bordeaux, pianist, and composer of a 
comic opera, a pianoforte concerto, chamber and vocal 
works, aged 67.—Carl Warnatz, musical director at 
town concerts at Umbertide, aged 53.—Wilhelm Stein- 
hardt, originally double bass player, afterwards Court 
Orderau, aged 66.—Massimo Mastriselli, director of the 
conductor at Stuttgart, born 1818 at Prague.—August 
Winding, composer, and director of the Konservatorium 
at Copenhagen, born at Taars in Laaland in 1835.— 
Charles Dubois, Parisian composer.—Franz Thorsch, 
organist and choirmaster at Vienna, aged 58.—Professor 
Ludwig Bussler, musical litterato, of Berlin.—Charles 
de Sivry, conductor, composer, and critic.—Jules Vasseur, 
organist at Versailles, where he was born in 1838, and at 
St. Cyr.—Wilhelm Rothe, composer of organ and vocal 
music, at Habelschwerdt, aged 68.—Franz Blazek, 
professor of the Konservatorium, and musical litterato 
at Prague, aged 84. Bendl and Dvorak were among 
his pupils—The Capucin, Pater Barnabas Weiss, born 
at Iglau in 1815, musical litterato, and a prominent 
figure in musical life at Prague.—Professor Hartmann, 
born in 1852 at Munich, pupil of the famous clarinet- 
tist, Carl Barmann, and professor at the musical academy 
of his native city.—Ely-Edmond Grimard, musical critic 
of the Annales Politiques et Littéraires, Paris.—Marc 
Chautagne, composer of numerous romances andchanson 3, 





died at an advanced age.—Pierre Charles Jacquot, cele- 
brated violin maker, aged 71.—Count Giuseppe Contin di 
Castelseprio, pupil of Mayseder on the violin, founder of 
the famous Benedetto Marcello Institute at Venice, to 
which he devoted a large portion of hi: fortune, co- 
director of the Fenice, where at his initiative numerous 
important works were produced, composer of various 
works.—Lulu Heysen, a favourite young concert-singer 
of Berlin. — Anton Appun, director of the Oratorio 
Society and organist at Hanau, and scientist, aged 61.— 
Dr. Otto Gumprecht, born at Erfurt, distinguished 
musical litterato, aged 77.—Ottokar Novacsck, formerly 
violin professor of the Leipzig Konservatorium, lastly 
leader of the New York Konservatorium.—Joseph Dieu- 
donné Tagliafico, born at Toulon in 1821, a famous 
basso, who appeared for about thirty years on the London 
operatic stage, and who also made his mark as translator 
and composer. He wrote for the Ménestre/, Paris, under 
the name of de Retz.—Louis Marie Eugtne Jancourt, 
born at Chaiteau-Thierry in 1815, formerly professor of 
the bassoon at the Paris Conservatoire, composer of a 
large number of pieces for his instrument.— Antonio 
Mazzolani, born at Ruina in 1819, pupil of Michele 
Pucini, father of the author of Za Bohéme. He wrote 
three operas, and many unaccompanied choruses for a 
choral society founded by him at Ferrara. — Victor 
Caussinus, born at Montélimar in 1806, one of the 
earliest ophicleide players, principal soloist at the con- 
certs of Musard ere. 








ADAME M. MARCHESI’S New Edition of 
CONCONE’S LESSONS AND VOCALISES, 

— with Marks of Expression and Phrasing. 
2. 

8822 

6787 


Fifty Lessons for the Middle Register of the Voice. Op. 9 


25 Lessons or Vocalises. (25 Legons de Chant ou Vocalises 
mélodiqnues de moyenne difficulté pour le médium de la 
voix). Op.10 .. “a ae < we 


40 Lessons for Contralto, Op. 17 x ei Pe 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Also ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


6790 





NSTRUCTIVE VIOLIN WORKS 
By RICHARD HOFMANN. 


Augener's Edition. 


No. 
5666a,4 20 Melodic Studies for the Violin in the first position. (8> 
melodische Studien fiir Violine ia der ersten Position.) 
Op. go. <a ws ove one In 2 Books, each 
5667a, 6 40 Studies for the Violia, in all positions, for practice in shift- 
ing, and the development of technique and style. (49 Studien 
fiir Violine mit Anwendung aller Posi ioven, zur Ausbildung 
des Lagenspiels, der Technik und des Vortrags.) Op. gt. 
In 2 Books, each 
The First Instruction in Violin Playing. (Der erste Unter- 
richt im Violinsoiel). Op. 92 ... ae a se se 
The same in 2 Books Book I., net, 2/-. Book II. 
Four pieces for 3 Violins, in an easy style, for the use of 
Mustc-schools, Academies, etc. Op. 104 é 
5323 Trio for two Violins and Vicla. Op. 112 eo le 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street ; 6, New Burlington Street ; 
and 22, Newgate Street, London, 


5663 


56682, d 
5292 


Cae DANCLA’S 
CELEBRATED VIOLIN STUDIES. 


20 Etudes brillantes et caractéristiques. Op. 73. (Edition No. tc751.) 5. d. 
rice, net 4 — 
(Edition 


Ecole du Mécanisme. 50 Exercices journaliers. Op. 74. 
we pa ove «. Price, net 3 — 


No. 10752) «+ we st 
London: AUGENER 


& CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
And ROBERT COCKS & CO., 4, New Burlingtoa Stre t, W. 
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FRANKLIN PETERSON’S: EBENEZER PROUT’S 


POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS, 
FIFTH EDITION. 


ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 9191. Bound, | Price, net, 1s. 
SECOND EDITION. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 


STUDY OF THEORY. 


A Sequel to the ** Elements of Music,” and intended to prepare 
the Student for Professor Prout’s series of Theoretical Works. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 9192. Cr. 8vo. Bound, net, 1s. 6d. 


PIANIST’S HANDBOOK. 


A Theoretic Companion to Prattice. 


SECOND EDITION. 

Augener’s Edition, No. 10101, Cr. 8vo. Bound, net, 15. 6d, 
Chapter I. The Pianoforte. 
It, Technical Studies, Practice of Exercises, 

Reading and Practice of New Picces. 
Accompanied Melodies, 
Values of Notes. 
Playing from Memory. 

Accompanying. 
Scales. Key. ‘Tonality. 

Musical Parsing. What is the Key? 
Fingering, 

Ornamental Chromatic Notes. 
Ornaments and Grace Notes, 

** The aim of this book is to preserve in a form convenient for reference the 
notabilia that a competent teacher would be likely to give to a junior pupil 
in the course of his teaching. ‘The points are stated with that clearne-s 
and simplicity which marked the author’s ‘ Elements of Music,’ and will 
certainly be helpful to any student who cares enough about acquiring a 
good style to listen to advice. The various difficulties of technique are 
treated with a just sympathy from the beginner’s standpoint: the remarks 
on part-playing are particularly good. We are glad also to see that the 
subjects of sight reading and committing pieces to memory are not 
forgotten. The illustrations are judiciously selected from pieces that are 
likely to be in the hands of those for whom the book is intended,”-—- / Ae 
University Correspondent, April, 1899. 

‘Mr. Peterson writes in an eminently practical way, and the bock is sure 
to give help and guidance to any amateur who takes it up. | In uts little 
bulk it manages to cover a great deal of ground, and it does this according 
to a common-sense plan, that ought to commend it to pupils and teachers 
alike.” — The Scotsman, January 30th, 1899. 


PART II. 
Augener's Edition, No. 10102. Cr. 8vo0. Bound, net, 1s. 6d. 


Chapter XII. Composing—Subjects or Themes. 
XIII. The Variation. 
Polyphony—Part-Writing and Part-Playing, 
Counterpoint. 
Imitation and Canon, 
Musical Form, 
Musical Forms, 
Sonata. 
Second Movement of a Sonata. 
‘Third Movement of a Sonata, 
Last Movement of a Sonata. 
‘Trio—Quartett—Symphony—Concerto, 
Other Instrumental Forms. 
. Fugue. 
» XXVII. History of Music. 

‘The volume under review is a clever, original and exceedingly service- 
able publication. Nothing, for instance, will be tound wanticg ia the 
matter of clearaess of statement. ‘I'he several chapters on form, etc., are 
really quite attractive reading. They would succeed in interesting anyone 
with a tove of great music.” — “he Musical Standard, February 10th, 1909. 

** Essentially a book for learners, written by one ‘who understands the 
difficulty of teaching and the poiuts which it is necessary to make plain in 
order to help the student. ‘The sections are written in a sensible, straight- 
forward way, such as a good practical teacher would employ in addressing 
aclass. Both for learners in musical art as well as for those who desire to 
revive a half-forgotten acquaintance with the subject, this handbook may be 
warmly commended.”—Musica/ Opinion, February, 1900. 

** Mr. Peterson, who agreeably combines precept and example, writes in 
a lucid and easily to be comprehended manner, and we quite agree with him 
in urging upon pianists, or, rather, students fpevcally, the importance of 
knowing something of the history of the art. is table of essential dates is 
brief, while the summary of musical history that follows on its heels is 
equaily concise. Both could soon be committed to memory, and these few 
dates and names point to all that has beenof real moment in thedevelopment 
of the art during the last two centuries,”—Daily Telegraph, Dec, 2t, 1899. 
AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, & 22, Newgate Street, London. 

School Department: 6, New Burlington Street, W, 





Reading at Sight, 





| 982% ADDITIONAL 


| 98 KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL 





9189. 





THEORETICAL WorRKS IN AUGENER’S EDITION. 
Demy 8vo. 


Anugener’s 
Ldition Bound, 


wa LJARMONY: ITS THEORY AND “* 
PRACTICE, By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 
Hon. Mus.Doc. Trin. Coll. Dublin and Edinburgh, and 
Professor of Music in the University of Dublin. Twelfth 
Edition. With Analytical Index .. ..  « 





| gx8ed ANALYTICAL INDEX. Separately ... 
| 82a KEY TO “HARMONY: ITS THEORY 


AND PRACTICE.” Fourth Edition... ion eve 


EXERCISES TO 
“ HARMONY: 


Fifth Edition... 


ITs veer AND ene i 


EXER- 

CISES TO “HARMONY.” Third Edition os 

OUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 
FREE. By EBENEZER PROUT. Sixth Edition, 


with Analytical Index sab ‘ 
9183 ANALYTICAL INDEX to “ Counterpoint, Strict and Free” 


233 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
“COUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND FREE,” with 


Melodies and sarees ae for cringascainaieast Fourth 
‘Edition sos 


9153. 


OUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND 


CANON. By EBENEZER PROUT. = Third 
Edition. With Analytical Index : 


91844 ANALYTICAL INDEX to “‘ Double ieeninitadh gint nou Canon” 


[{;UGUE. By EBENEZER PROUT. 
Third Edition 

otSsa ANALYT ICAL INDEX to “ ‘ Fugue " 

98. FUGAL ANALYSIS: A Companion ¢ to 


**Pugue.”? Being a Collection of F waaas apie into Score and 
Analyzed. Second Edition 


USICAL FORM. By Boawezen P Prout. 


Third Edition, with Analytical ees 
g187@a ANALYTICAL INDEX to “ Musical Form” 


or88. — FORMS: A sequel to “ Musical 


Form.” Third Edition, with Analytical Index ... 


HE ORCHESTRA : 
Vol. I., The Technique of the area anon 
Edition, ... oe * eee 
Vol. If., Orchestral Combination 





9184. 





918s. 





9187. 





gto. 





“A grand result of laborious research, outspoken opinion, and wide knowledge,”"— 
Musical Standard, May gth, 1892. 

“ It would be impossible to overrate the value of Mr. Prout's labours in the important 
series of Copan books from his pen now being issued by Messrs. Augener & Co. 

e labours of Mr. Prout in placing a well-considered series of works on the 
various cae of the art of making music deserve grateful recognition, It must not 
be overlooked that the work done is not vm J thorough, but, to use a mode! m expression, 
‘up to date’; so that the student guided by Mr, Prout finds himself in the hands of one 
who can be learned without being pedantic, and never fails to see that which is practical 
and useful through the medium of that which is theoretical or speculative.” —AMusical 
nent May 13th, 1892. 

.. As text-books, Mr, Prout’s theoretical treatises will doubtless 
taka the position of standard works,” —Daily Telegraph, March 17th, 1393. 

‘All these books have been heartily welcomed by musicians, and have become 
standard en in this and other countries.”"—Bristod Times, October 21st, 1893. 

4g erhaps the most remarkable series of musical text-books ever issue: 
Weekly pigeuk January 7th, 1894. 

‘* The motto on all of Mr, Prout's treatises might be ‘ Musical instruction made easy. 
Thanks to him, students can now gain really large acquaintance with the works of all 
the acknowledged masters, ancient and modera, without the trouble and expense 
entailed in the purchase and study of the scores.”—A ¢hena@um, April 14th, 1894, 

“... The most practical series of text-books on the subjects of musical 
theory ever placed before the public.”—A‘heneum, August gth, 1890. 

. ++ A monumental series of educational works.”—Athenwum, 
In its way an epoch-marking if not an epoch-making achievement. . . 
Mr. ‘Prout’s ‘ Applied Forms” is one of the Sepcececerenet series of student's books pub- 
lished by ere. Augener, and of series I am inclined to regard it as the inost 
valuable. . His book is a mine of information,”—Saturday Review, Oct, rath, 1895; 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street ; 6, New Burlington Street ; 
a d2?, Newgate Street, London, 
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ENDELSSOHN’S MUSIC TO 
«A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM” 


is published in the following arrangements :— 


PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
verture, Transcribed by E. Pauer. £. 
. ‘The same with “ Miltary Overture” and “Hebrides ” (Edition 
No. 8236a). C. .. en a pen ie we =“ Net 
Fantasia by Maurice Lee. £. ove one eee ode ove 
Wedding March vie 
Transcribe1 by W. ‘Kuha £3. ne 
The same together with March from “Camacho,” and “ War 
March of the Priests” (Edition No. 8241) .. 
Were March and Dance of Elves, transcribed by 
y O. Thiimer. C. (Edition No. 622 oy . 
The Mosic from the “ amend Night's: "Dream ” 
(Edition No, 1713)... 


PIANOFORTE DUET. 
Overture, transcribed by E. Pauer, Z. ... 
The same (Edition No, 575 a)... 
Weddiog March... te 
‘Transcribed by W. Kuhe_ ee 
For small tA saery oes No. 39’. t. 
‘The same with March from “Camacho” 
the Priests "’ (Edition No. 8577) .. 
Fragment and Dance of Clowns (Hermann). E. 
Atrarged for small hands (Concordia No. 38). 
The music from ‘ Midsummer ~— s Dream” 
No. 1727)... eee 


F. “Lisz*, tein 
am, Oe 
complete 

net 


and ‘© War March of 
net 


E 
— (Edition 
net 

2 PIANOS, 8 HANDS. 
Wedding March, arranged by E. Pauer (Edition No. 665€) ... 


ORGAN. 
Wedding March, arranged by Eyken 


HARMONIUM. 
Wells March, contained in Pauer’s ** March Album ” 
For Harmonium Solo (Edition No. 8797) .. ne 
Fcr Harmonium and Piano (Edition No, 8796) om 


VIOLIN & PIANO. 
Wedding March with ‘* War March of the Priests,” March from 
Op. go, and ‘** Lied ohne Worte ” (Edition No, 8686e)... net 
Selection from the ‘* Midsummer Nignt’s Dream” * Hofmann’s 
Fotpourris), Edition No. 5429¢ oe net 


INSTRUMENTAL ARRAN GEMENTSs. 
Wedding March. Arranged asa Septet for Flute, 2 Violins, 2 — 
Violoncello, and Double Bass, (Edition No. 7112)... et 
The same, arranged for Piano Duet, Flute, Violin and Violon- 
cello, by Watts (Edition No, 9630) net 
Fair + for Harp and Piano, arranged by Chatterton : 
Be. Selection from the Overture and Finale 
(Edition No. 788s5a) net 
Bk. II. Notturno and Wedding March. (Edition No. 78854) net 
ha as by Richard Hofmann (Edition -_ 5429): 
A. For Violin Solo on 
Two Violins 
Violin and Pianoforte .. 
Two Violins and Pianoforte os “ 
Violin, Violoncello, and Pianoforte ... 
2 Violins, Violoncello and Piano 
Flute, Violin, Violoncello, and a 
Flute, Violoncello, and Pianoforte .. 
Flute and Pianoforte .., 
Flute Solo 


net 


° net 
oe net 


one net 
net 
net 
net 
net 
net 
net 
eee net 
ove eee eee net 
net 


oe 


‘ele teleletelell I | 
la acaa lea 


on oe on oe 


VOCAL. 
Vocal Score (German words) Edition No. 1751 ... " 
Full Score fngish : and German words) Edition No. 1767 ee = net. 
‘* Chorus of Fairies,” for 3 Female Voices, with Pianolorte accompani- 
ment (Edition Ne. 4267) ws. net —6 
Chorus: ** You spotted snakes,” arranged. for 4 ‘Female Voices, with 
Pianoforte ‘Accompaniment by H, Heale (Edition No. 4345) nec — 6 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 


LAIDY’S “TECHNICAL STUDIES” 
(TECHNISCHE STUDIEN) FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
ENGLisH AND GERMAN Text. 
Continental Fingering (Augener’s Edition, No. 8336), net, 2s, 
English Fingering (Augener’s Edition, No. 8337), net, 2s. 

“ Plaidy is a first-rate guide. His ‘ Technical Studies’ have been, indeed, 
for years a standard text-book in many important schools of music. ‘The 
useful comments of the author concerning the art, not only of playing, but 
of practising—a more difficult art than is generally supposed—are given in 
the original German, and also in English."—7 he Atheneum. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W 
City Branch: a2, Newgate Street, E.C. 
And ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W, 


a 


1 8 
§ =. 


net 





NOVELTIES 


PUBLISHED BY 


P. JURGENSON, 


ARENSKY, A. Arr. pour P, 4 2/mns. a A. Siloti :— 
Op. 34, No. 2. Le Coucou oa : 

Op. 34, No. 3. .Les Larmes 

Op. 34, No.4. Valse... “ 

Op. 46, No 1. Ander Quelle AP 
Op. 46. Der Springquell von Bachtschissarai. Oper. “Clavies- 
Auszug, mit russ-dtsch. ‘ext. Gewdhnl. Ausgabe - 

Ditto, Pracht-Ausgabe 
“Nal und — 


"Oper. ‘Einleitung. "Orch. Part 
» Stimmen, 
CONUS, J. Op. 2, No. 1. Elégie pour Violon et P.... 
JLYNSKY, A. Op. 6, No.1. 1re Mazourka pour Violon et P. ; 
—— Op. 7. ‘l'rois Morceaux. No. 1, Petite valse ; No, 2, arenes 
No. 3, Petite mazurka; pour P, & 2/m. 
LIAPOUNOFF, S. Op. 7. Ouverture solenaclle 2 sur én the: ns 
russes. Partition d’orchestre 
Ditto. Partiesd’orch. ... 
Ditto. Arr. pour P. & 4/mns. 
NAPRAWNIK, E. Op. 48, No. 3 


one ee 


Mélancolie. Arr. aaa Vislon 
et 
PACHULSKI, H. 
et P. 
—— Op. 16. 
REBIKOF#, 


Op. 4 No. 


o 


> " Gnneen triste, arr. pour Vielon 


4 "Feuilles d’ album, pour P. a 2/mns. isi 
W. Suite miniature. Pon. d’orchestre .. 
Ditto Parties d’ orchestre 
Suite de a tirée du conte ‘* Mila et  Nolli,” 
P. & 2/m. one 
—— Chant sans paroles, arr. pour P.a 2| fmns. 
RUBINSTEIN, NIC, Op. 16. Valse, arr. pour 2 Pp. ‘2 gions. 
— Op. 17. Polonaise, arr. pour 2 Pianos & 4’mns. ... 
TSCHAIKOWSKY, P. Op. 5. Romance, arr. pour Viclencelle et P. 
Op. 35. Concerto, La Partie de Violon Solo, redigée par L. 
Auer ‘ on ee mae pre eos ow ue 
Op. 37bis, No. 3. “Chant de | ’alouette, arr. pour Violon et P... 
. 37bis, No. 4. Perce Neige, arr. pour Violon et P. . 
. 37bis, No. 10. Chant d’automne, arr. pour Harmonium seul 
. 45. Capriccio Italien, arr. pour P. & 2/mns. ... 
. 66a. ‘La belle au bois dormant.” Suite du ballet. 
Partition d’orch. 
. 66a. Parties d’orch. - 
. 66a. (S. Rachmaninoff ) 
. 66a. (A. Siloti) . jul 
. 66a, (E. Langer.) Ed. fee. oe 


Published by P. JURGENSON, 
Moscow and Leipzig, 
Ard can be obtained through all music-sellers in England. 


— Op. 4. pour 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 
Pour P. & 4/mns. 
Pour P. a 2/mns. 
Pour P. & 2/mns. 





P. TSCHAIKOWSKY. 
LA BELLE AU BOIS DORMANT. 


SUITE AUS DEM BALLET “DORNRUSCHEN.” 


No. 1. La fée des lilas; 2, Adagio; 3. Le chat bottée et la chatte b'anche ; 


4- Panorama; 5. Valse. 


Orchester. Partitur 5 Rb. Stimmen.,. 
Clavier, 4 hiindig (Rachmaninoff), 3 Kb. 
Erleichterte Ausgabe (Langer) saa ia 


P. JURGENSON, Moscow and Leipzig, 
And of all music-sellers in England. 


USICAL ASSOCIATION.—This Association 


(established 1874; President, Sir John Stainer) gives Eight Lectures 


2 hindig (Siloti) |. 





M 


a year with Discussions, and prints the whole in extenso in yearly Pro- 


ceedings. Members have also opportunities for social intercourse. Sub- 
scription on election, one guinea, rst November to 31st October. ‘he 
Association has lately arranged to act as London Branch to the “‘ Interna- 
tionale Geseilschaft,” a learned society which is supported by some of the 
most living of countries, and which 
publishes twelve monthly journals and four quarterly magazines, circulating 
in all countries, the matter indifferently in Gumen, F rench, or Er glish. 
The special terms for joining the Association and C at 
the present date are at a very favourable rate, and can be ascertained on 
application to the undersigned.—J. Percy BAKER, Secre 


ecretary, 
ilersley House, Wellington Road, Old Charlt \ 
By order of the Council. . nina 
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OVELTIES UVEAUTES 


O 
published on N (Nova) publiées 
March 1st, 1900, by * le zer Mars, 1¢00, che? 


AUGENER & CO., 199, REGENT STREET, W., 
and 22, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


Designed, engraved, and printed in England. 
Paper of English Manufacture. ’ 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 


GURLITT, CORNELIUS, 12 Sonatinas (Second 
Series), leading from Clementi’s first Sonatina, in 
Cc major, up to the difficulty of Beethoven's Sona- 
tina, Op. 49, No. 2, in G major. Continental 
Fingering :— 
No. 13. T. HASLINGER, in C 
14. J. B. WANHAL, in Cc 
15. D. STEIBELT, in F .., 
16, L. BERGER, in A 
17, J. SCHMITT, in G 
18. M. CLEMENTI, in F 
KRUG, ARNOLD. 
No. 1, in F major sts net 
2, in G major es a net 
LISZT, FRANZ. Wohin? (Whither ?) Transcrip- 
tion, Revised, phrased and fingered by O. Thiimer 


8454a THALBERG, S. 12 Studies. Op. 26. Book I. 
Cc. net 


Edition 
Number. 


2 Sonatinas. 


oP 93. Co 
6214a wok 
62146 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


GURLITT, CORNELIUS, 12 Sonatinas (First 
Series), leading from the easiest up to the diffi- 
culty of Clementi’s first Sonatina, in C major. 
Continental Fingering :— 

No, 1. C. SPAHN, in C 
2. J. SCHMITT, in C 
3. C. SPAHN, inG . ooo 
4. A. ANDRE, in G ne ot 
5. A. ANDR&, in F a ove 
6, J. SCHMITT, in D 


6944 


MEYERBEER. Ballet music from ‘‘ ‘Le Prophate,” RY 


transcribed by E, Pauer net 


ORGAN, 
98182 BACH, J.S, Organ Works. Vol. XVIIIa, Choral 
Preludes, etc., for manuals only, Edited by E, 
H. Turpin. (Oblong Folio.) - «ss .oeet 
CECILIA. A collection of organ p‘eccs in diverse 
styles, Edited by E. H. Turpin. 
Book 60. re and Fugue (Ein Orgelstiick ftir 
eine Uhr) by W. A. Mozart. Arranged by 
H. Turpin, * ‘ net 
LEMARE, EDWIN H. "Cecilia. A sitet trans- 
criptions : 
No. 1. G. Goltermann, Berceuse. Op. 113, No 4 
2. C, Gurlitt. Andantino. Op. 134, No. 2. 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


DAVID, FERD, Andante et Scherzo capriccioso, 
Op. 16. Revised and carefully marked for teaching 
purposes by E. Heim ase jeg. ee 


HEIM, ERNST. Palaestra., A Collection of Pieces, 
Sonatas, Suites, and Concert-Pieces for Violin 
Solo with Pianoforte accompaniment ; arranged 
in progressive order, carefully marked and 
annotated :— 

Book VIIa. Pieces up to the 8th-13th positions, 
by Strelezki, Rode, De Angelis and A. Moffat. net 

MOFFAT, A, Légende 


11562 MOLIQUE, B, Six Morceaux caractécistiques. Op. 
41. Revised and fingered by Ernst Heim, net 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


HOFMANN, RICHARD... Trio for 2 violins and 
viola, Op. 112. os oo §©=— 


5860 


7348 


114774 


5323 





Novelties (continued)— 
dit 


Number, VOCAL MUSIC. 

40646 BISHOP, SIR H. R. The Pilgrims. Chorus 
arranged for 2 female voices, with A EE, by 
Mees, \ ~~ ee a net 

PORTER, W. 
voices, 


4279 Approach of 9 Trio for female 


net — 3 


AUGENER & Co., 199, REGENT STREET, London, W. 


Principal Dept of Foreign and English Music, 
and Publishing Business, 
Cily Branch—22, “Newcate STREET, E.C. 
School Depariment and Musical Library— 
6, NEw BuRLINGTON STREET, W. 





Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener 
& Co,, and to be crossed ‘‘ Union Bank of London, Limited,” 


Telegraphic Address—AUGENER, LONDON. 


Also to be had through 
ROBERT COCKS & Co., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 





E PAUER’S 25 Bagatelles Caractéristiques 


pour Piano. Op. 76. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 8291. Price, net, 2s. 

“E. Pauer’s ‘25 Bagatelles Caractéristiques’ for solo pianoforte (his Op. 
76) are one and all written with an admirable simplicity and care, 
while effectiveness is certainly won. In short, the volume is full of excellent 
pianoforte pieces for the young beginner.’ "The Musical Standard, ¥eb- 
ruar roth, 1900, 

ianists will doubtless welcome the ‘25 Bagatelles Caractéristiques,’ 
by E. Pauer, a collection of charming and expressive little solos.” —Daily 
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